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10 the Irecholders and Taxed Houceholders : 


1 Boston, and its Vieinity, 


SECTION t | 


frame Ae CounTaymen 
A altercation on frifles would not deſerve your notice; nor ſhouſd 
m 


* 


it occupy-my time: but when that which is eſſential to our ftes- 


and is ftruck th, it does not become men to be negligent 
8 and indifferent. 


In confequence of Grchinſtances which have watt "A th pub- 
He meeting held at Boſton on the 29th. of March, I feel myſelf parti- 


On che occafion I mention, 


2 y and to appeal to your udgmen t. 
of us 


7 is roth. of May) and produced, ſo 15 as their — was 1 
Counter-Petition. 


| <riftion® of the Counter-Petitio 
the firſt Petition, « would tend dtrectly and ee to the ſubverſi- 

| con of our preſent conſtitution,” F his, my | Friends, i is no flight im- 
755 8 on _ either the underſtandings, or the intentions, of the firſt 


a compliance with the prayer of 


———— againſt-another part; and as, at this peculiar criſis, the 


45 to call your attention to the queſtion at iſſue between the two petitions 


intereſted in the ces, it will well become you to make yourſelyes 
of the . and to decide upon it in the moſt dipaſhonate 


1 
89 
- . i 


eularby, nd in ſome degree perſonally, called on, to cane forward ones 


petitioned the Houfe of Commons, reſpecting the unhappy hep: 
fituation of publicaffairs. - Others, who did not then give us the meat? 
ing, freely to difeuſs and urgue the eaſe, afterwards held a meeting ( on 


In this Counter Petition: the bolitiea condi df the Gd Petitions © 
5 ſtrongly condemned; in as triuch as, according to the expreſſed (con- 


As this imputation is brought forward by one part of this 


_ " traniquilkty and ſufety of our 53 more than at any former peried of, 
dur hiſtory, appears to depend on the opinion of the people, I beg leave 


urig parties; and for 8 that will be given in the ſequel, it may be of 


Ran of ner utility, if you ſhould, after marure conſideration, give your 
opimion upon it. One of the two parties muſt have been in an 


| | erturarertely dangerous tothe public peace and intereſt; and as all are 4 
quen 


CER Ea the beſt Os of reaſen, 158 * Ates of con- 
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dence. The merits of the queſtion appear to the writer of theſe pages 
to lie in a narrow compaſs, and to be level with the capacities of plain, 
unlearned men. His beſt endeavours to aſſiſt in this inquiry ſhall not 


be wanting; and they are the objects of the preſent Appel. 
He thinks he does not appeal to you, as a man who has blindly adopt- 
ed particular opinions: nor as one who is devoted to any party in the itate; 
but as a man who allows that he is under a moral obligation to his fel- 
low men, and to that parent af whom all men are the children, to de- 
Wot from any opinion he now holds, as ſoon as it ſhall be proved a 
falſe one; and under a like obligation, independent of all parties and all 
private intereſts, to ſupport and promote, to the beſt of his judgment, 
the true intereſt of his country; which he conceives can only be done, 
by ſupporting and promoting, the fundamental rights and liberties of his 


countmmmen. 


le hopes what he writes will be read with like diſpoſitions; and that 


thoſe to whom he now appeals, will, like himſeif, exereiſe their inde- 


pendent judgments; being, in matters of opinion, ever ready to take 

counſel, but d:{dain;ng to receive command. To be ſaddled againſt the _ 
' «freedom of one's. own. will with another's political creed; meanly to bear 

t ,theburthen of his private intereſtagainſt conscience and the public good; 

- - 4 and to obey his call, his curb, or his ſpur; is to be a mere political horſe, 
and fit only to rank with that four- footed ſervant of our ſpecies: TO 


* 


think, to reaſon, and to will, on moral conſiderations, and with in de pen- 
dency of mind, is to be a man. 1 25 


A right revererid prelate has lately told an Engliſh people, they have 
nothing to do with the Jaws, but to obey them: and we are not without 
plenty of inſtructors, to perſuade us, that all private perſons had beſt 


mind only their own private concerns, and leave matters of government 
- wholly to thoſe in whoſe hands they are placed. 
Now there are but two material obje&ions to this kind advice. Firſt, 


every man beſides his private capacity, as a merchant, a farmer, a mechan- 
ie, &c. has likewiſe a public capacity, and public duties, as a member of 
the ſtate; and ſecondly, this advice of the prelate, is not very conſiſtent 

with common prudence, good ſenſe, or morality, for if any free people on 


earth could once be brought to adopt it, the overthrow of their liberty, 


and the ruin of all morality would be the certain conſequence. At 


Athens, it was even a lau and a law framed by Salon, one ofthoſe who 


for eminence were called the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, that the private 
Citizen who bore ſo criminal an indifference towards his country, as not 
do take a decided part in its political agitations (on one ſide or another) 


ſhould ſuffer death. But not tocarry things ſo far as this, I ſtill hold it 


3 do be unqueſtionable, that all men ſhuold acquaint themſelves with the 
© outline at leaſt of thoſe duties which all men owe their country; and that 
tue bighelt proof of excellence in govertunent is, in its being fo organ- 


- 
* — 4 


1 / 


| 
| 


} 
1 


i "tt © 
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- ized, as regularly to keep the whole-maſs of the people t. the exercise ot 2 


their political duties, as a thing of courſe.” 1 1 Ive: 
By the author of the Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Engliſh Conſtitution, it 
has accordingly. been well obſerved, that, in; antient times, the people 
were taught a knowledge of their conſtitution and their dutics, by the 
annual exercise of their rights. The annual exerciſe,” ſays he again, 
« of elective power under the Saxon government, was the quinteſfence, 
te the life and ſoul of their conſtitution, .The firſt principle of a go- 
« vernment, that is founded upon the natural rights of mai:Kind, is 
« the principle of annual election. Liberty and election, in this caſe, 


«re ſynonimous terms; for where there is no election, there chn be 
„ no liberty.“ p. 7. 11. Should this mode of educating man in his 
political duties come once more into faſhion, it might be vc ſerviceabls 
for the inſtruction of thoſe in public, as well as in private itations. 


* 


If, on political ſubjects, touching the rights and libe dies of the peo. 
ple, or meaſures propoſed for their ſecurity, any ſhould be liſtened to 


with more than ordinary caution, it ſhould ſeem and for very obvious 
_ reaſons, to be thoſe who are in public offices, from the prime miniſter 
down to the exciſeman; but here, again, the f: ſhion of the times is the 
reverſe of what prudence would diftate. But let not, my Friends, even 


the neceſſary caution here recommended, degenerate with you, into po- 


-litical prejudice, or party ſpirit... Judge. the tree by its fruit. To him 
who js difintereſted, independent in mind and conduct, faithful to the 
conſtitution, and ever ready to explain what he means by it, liſten with 

. attention, whether hie be in or out of place: but when addreiſed by he 
_ {&lfiſh, the ſervile, the myfer:ous, or the verſatile, be upon your guard. 


With reſpect to attempts by direct power, derived from property, to pre- 
vent or to quaſh free diſcuſſion, or to ſuppreſs the manifeſtations of public-, 
opinion, I have no cautions to offer; as ſuch conduct would ſpeak for 
itſelf. This ſpecies of open tyranny, is, thank God, fait wearing out: 


But, although this undiſguiſed tyranny is on the decline, we ought not 
therefore to conclude that all danger is over. When, on the expulſion 


of the Stewarts, prerogative was curbed, we know to our ſorrow what 


| ſicc-eded, A weight of taxes, which the red right arm of prerogative 
' _ ntvercould have laid upon this nation, nor l 

has been impoſed upon it, and by means eaſily tq be accounted for, by 

corrupt influence. And ſo,” when property may have loſt its arbitrar 


have dared to attempt, 


power, means may and will be resorted to, for obtaining an equivalent, 
perhaps more dangerous to public liberty. But it is our conſolation, that 


the ſame remedy which would at once annihilate a 8 influenec in 
government, and yet leave prerogative in full poſſeſſion o | 
mary power of acting for the public good, where the poſitive lawy arg 


jts & difcretion 


2 


41 


«. Glent,” + vg uld likewile, rey of enjoy it diveſted prop ty of tyrangieal | 


authority, leave it in full ſecuri 


tion of March. 


A To the Honourable the 3 of Greak Britain, 
| in Parliament aſſembled. 4 


3 f Boſton aud the Vicinity thereof. 


NESS our Country, notwithſtanding the free form oi its government, 
and che capaci:#5 for grandeur and happpineſs.by which it bas been ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed, bought to a low and alarming ebb. of adverſe fortune, 
ve ſhould be wanting to ourſelves and to our poſterity, if we called not with 
the voice of earneſt exhortatiom on your Honourable Houſe, to interpoſe its 


wiſdom, and authority, for averting that torrent of calamity which now pours 


down upon us with ſo much force, threxening bath * property _e the 0 


hberties of the nation with one common extinction. 


Wich manufatures nearly at a ſtand and agriculture ſcarcely repaying ity 


4 expence, it will be impoſſible long to anſwer the demands of an increaſing 


taxation. And if, while the produce of qui own ſoil appears to be * to. 


. Home conſumption, and makes but a ſcanty return to the buſbandmay, che 


money of our country be ſent abroad for the importation of * grainy 


"0 evils of a fcarcity of ſpecie muſt be aggravated. 


But when we turn our eyes to a national debt of more than * hundred 
anions of pounds ſterling, contraſted in one hundred years; of which debt 
above one hundred,millions are the fruits of a four-years war, a war of which 


we profeſs not to know the object, nor can forſee the end, we wult feal 


the moſt ſerious apprehenſions that general ruin eannot he far off, unleſs, 


. nf crted by the retury of durable peace, followed up by the exertions of | 


| * wildem the moſt profound, and an oeconomy the molt rigoraus. | 


| Arad, indeed, in a country where repreſentation i is the vital prineiple WY its 
'conflitution, « and in which not x ſhilling can be legally put at the diſpoſal of 


'migiſlers bot by” the deliberate aft oſ the repreſentative aſſembly of the nation, 
mee Commentarie J. 25% 06 Ko 


, —— war 1 


| enjoying all that fair and honeſt 
_ - influence which muſt ever reſult n of it. 
5 eee before you the pa. 


75 "The bande Pell of the. e eee and. 
Houſeholders aſſeſſed to the payment of ' Taxes pie: the 


ture of the ſtats itſelf, there muſt ſomewhere be a lamentable defeR-—that in 


nme full means of ſhielding them from wrongs of every kind, and of protecting 

heir property from all improper public impoſitions ; ; while yet their preſent 

; grievouſſy-burthened condition manifeſts chat this protettion has not been af- 5 
forded ; where, but in your Honourable Houſe itſelf, can we look for that 


ctual mode of ſupplying your Honourable Houſe with its five hundred and 


- 1 
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| the very Phenomenon —ihe very exiſtenes of a debt of fuch fuinoiis wegehudsg 


is of more force than a thouſand tongues, to proclaim that, in the very true · 


fome efentia}- part, ita * muſt in the bv HS degree * TIES: 
and out of order, 

And when we contraſt «oublic backe which, How the foirited 1 - 
ture, the immenſe manufacturing. ability, and the boundleſs commerce of this 
country.ought ever, without oppreſſion to the people, to be full to the brimz 


end even overflowing for cho advancement of national improvements ; with 
our profont exhauſted exchequer and wounded credit ; -the exiſtence of fuch 


3 defect in the ſtate of ſuch a COL ER its 2 — appears wo wh 
brefiſtably confirmed. 

And when we know that 5 your - Honourable Houfe, which i is ee the | 
people's part and ſhare of bur mixed. government, has ever had in it hands. 


defeft, or derangement of organization, of which we have ſpoken ? wherg 
elſe, can we ſeek the true cauſe of a debt, which threatens ſpeedily to cruſh 
the nation under its enormon* weight ? or where, elſe, can we diſcover the 
ſource of the dreadful power of ſucceſhve miniſtery, by which, without check, 
cqmeroul, or even inquiry. into their moſt glaring miſmanagements, they have 

improvidently and wickedly ſquandered the patrimony of an injured people, 


and mortgaged the very ſweat of the brows of future generations, in the pro- 


ſecution of war aftet war; ſot objects of political folly, of FOG ambition, > 
of a criminal luſt of unconſtitutional power. 


In a Petition preſented to yaur Honourable Houſe, on the ſixth . of 
May 1793, we find aſſertions of a multitude of fatts, all ſhewing that in tha 


&fty eight members, the ſacred repreſentative principle of our conſtitution iq” 
4ontemptuouſly ſet at nought, and daringly trampled. underfoot by men of 


Health and influence, Many af thoſe facts demonſtrate, that ſeate in your 


Honourable Houle, being attached to real property, particularly in Burgagg 
Houſes, may conſequently be bought and ſold like any other marketable come 
wodity 4 to the grievous wrong and diſhonour of this nation. 


AN Petition e ann, e 


— - - 9 
. „ 


x1 


_ folly and 8 inſuring , rather chan e e that” ruin vey.” Which "wy 
are threatened. | oY | h | Ws 


4 # W . e to: accumulate 50 . At it is bere 


1 x FP 


leven of n of Saks Honourable . Houſe: are- 1 not by the 


Callettive voice of thoſe whom they appear to repreſent, but by the immedi- 


nme authority of eighty-four individuals and the recommendation of ſeventy- 


four other powerful perſons ;. fo that a decided majoricy of your Honourable 


| Houſe, — to the utter ſubverſion of all principle T has no dependance what- 
eyer upon popular election; nor holds that political relation to the people, 


mah our. conſtitution requires, as eſſential to its own exiſtence, and to the 


. preſervation of our property and our aberties. 7 b 
And to exhibit the moſt deadly of the abs which our cid; has re- 


qeives, legal evidence was even offered at your bar, to prove that forty one 
Peers of the realm returned eighty-one of your Honourable Members; and 


and that there were the mol! reaſonable grounds to ſuſpeth, the whole pumber 
+ returned was no leſs than one hundred and fifty, > 


— F 


7 Tf all theſe be proveable fg if they TY real truths, we need . no far⸗ 
2 for the ſource of national calamaties; If the very fountain head of 


Btitiſh ſecurity be thus poiſoned, we ſee nothing in the preſent gloomy aſpett | 


of public affairs, bit what is the neceſſary effect of a natural cauſe ; and to 
point elſewhere for correfion before the maſter · evil be done away, were but 


7 ö 


* 


If our government X — 5 3 to which we cling with 


* fond attachment, be thus mangled and deformed ;—if the repreſentative, 27 


che vital Principle, of our conſtitution, be thus almoſt torn up by the roots, 


. muſt begin the work of ſubſtantial reform, or our labour will be loſt, In 


/ this fatal violation of the rights « of the people, and of the, Independence of your 
| Honourable Houſe, we behold a cauſe, whoſe magnitude and prolific facul- 5 


ties are fully correſpondent to the multitude and the magnitude of the evils 
. which, notwithflanding the natural capacities of Great Britain ſor proſperity, 


have, weighed her down in ſevere adverſity to the earth, and now threaten her, 
. very exiſtence as a ſlate with ſpeedy diſſolution In this fatal violation of 


of patronage and inilu#:ice, and which 1 in a few campaigns, madly difipnes 


15 U 


—. 1 


| "our conſtitution, we at once diſcover the whole ſecret of unmeritted penſions, | 
ofthe teverñon of lucrative ſinecutes to unborn claĩmants of the expenſive | 
TY muluplication of offices—of the laviſh expenditure of public money of a 
y ſtem of devouring corruption of the uncontrouled power of miniſters—and 
df che dreadful ſtequęerey of war, which throws open to them the flood-gaies yo 


w 4 


4 A : 
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. 


do we diſcover the certain eauſe of the 'aſtonifhing'-phienomenon/ bo- 


de fore our eyes, of our country, preeminently bleſſed wich all the natural 


means of happineſs, ſinking under her burthens in diſtreſs and miſery ; a fall © 


example to riſing nations, of the dreadful: conſequences: of not perpetnally 


looking with a jealous eye to the firſt incroachments on the Da of free 
ol which are the only ſure foundations of national proſperity. xx. 


That the purſe of che whole nation, inflead of being under the 1 00 
guardianſhip of repreſentatives fairly choſen by the whole nation, ſhould be 
at the diſpoſal of a Houſe of Parliament, a decided majority of whoſe mem 


ders are ſaid to be appointed by one hundred and fifty four individuals, and 
ſo appointed by means of an unconſtitutional power and influence; yout 
Honourable Houſe cannot think: conſiſtent with any principle of onryeonſit-. | 
tution, of juſt government, or of right rexſon : That à revenue of more than 
twenty millions ſterling 2 year, ſhould be extratted from the induſtry of 


the people, and voted away. by any other than a genuine repreſentative of that 


people, no example can ſanction: no precedent, no argument can juſtify, 
The condemnation of ſuch a ſyſtem muft now be impreſſed on every mind; 
and felt in every heart: It is written in the tears of the wretched, and'in the 


blood of the flain: We hope, we truſt in the virtue of your” e 


- ne! it will-not be n on che tomb of our e „ = 


And in n the defef of our national repreſentation in your 2 Houfs, 


we preſume it muſt alſo originate, that even in the cafe of ſelf- preſervation,” 


that firſt and frongeſt principle of all animated nature, and that to which 
nature? s law gives peculiar ſimplicity—this nation, as if devoted to its own 
| Qeflriition by ſelf-deſertion ; as if nothing were valuable i in its eyes, but that 
which was niyfterious and obtained at an enormous expence, has utterly de- 


ö parted from her antient, her ſimple, cheap, energetic, and infallible ſyſtem of 


defence—an armed inhabitaney; to fely almoſt wholly - for her preſervation | 
on navy, which for its means of utility muſt depend upon the uncertaiti ele- 

ments; and on a profeſſional ſoldiery, 1 which is hired from thoſe claſſes in 

' - fociety who, of all others, have the ſmalleſt intereſt in the defence of the _ 
5 * the ſlendereſt means of underſtanding the value of our conſtitution. 


Here we beg leave to call the attention of your Honourable Hole to the 


* wiſe and manly praftice of our anceſtors, and to the negleftcd law of the land. 


We refer in particular to the ſtatute of the 334. of Henry vit. e. 9: —a th. 


. tute which a fatal pirtiality for landing eric has L to > [all i Ito d Life, 
bu Veh s unrepealed” law to this day.” 


* 


— 


—_ 


7 3 By chic fans every able: man ay dilingion, . 
dually provided. with arms for defence of the realm againſt outward eneniied, 
and even cho unprovided ſervant is io be ſupplied, and his waged abated to pay 

| bx the arms procured. him. All Mayors and other magiſtrates of the towns | 
ae./ commanded. to make proclatation of the att four times a year in every 

market throughout che kingdom; and dhe ſame is required B 
heir circuits, and the juſtices of the peace in their ſeſſions. | 
+ Although, in eonſideration of the ine reaſed expence attending the arms now | 
in uſe, in confideration alſo of the utility which may attend the omintenance ofa | 
profciional ſoldiery in ſome moderate proportion, and for other t-aſons we db 
not go ſo far a to recommend þ revival of the (pirit of this ſtatute to its full extent 
wich an application of it ( modern arms; yet, in the preſent perilous ſituation | 
ef our land threatened with external danger of à magnitude truly tremendous, 

{ vnd requiring for i its ſafety abundantly more armed men then its fields and ma- LY | 

 mufittures can ſpare from induſtry, or its exhauſted revenues can afford to main- 

wein as a profeſſional ſoldiery; we humbly ſubmit to your Honourable Houſe \ 
whether reviving ſo much of that dormant ſtatute ns ſhall arm every Houſe- ( 
holder aſſeſſed to the payment of parochial taxes, be not in every views ſalu- 

Bc nt Kty meaſure; or father a meaſure of irreſiſlable neceſſity ;- end that on Which 

itt probably depends whether we are long to exiſt as people, r to berome a 

[- Kr: Fend province dependent on the proud republic of France. 17 55: 

3 Whatever hopes the Direftory may entertain of making rm preien c om * [ 

_- try by arms, thoſe hopes can only ſpring from their knowing the unarmed = 

| Aae of the inhabitancy, and their concluding that the extreme decay i in the 

| "repreſentative part of our government, muſt have deſtroyed that ſympathy 

1 Vetween the people and their rulers Which is neceſſary*to national ſtrength, 

> - But if yoar Honourable Houſe ſhould i in its wiſdom take the neceſſaty mea - 

| 2 for having it ſhortly announced at Paris; that Eng iſhmen had an Engliſh 74 

Cunſtitution in its purity to fight for «that a vote for elefing repreſentatives | 

wan equitable plan was ſecured to every taxed Houſeholder, and a muſquet 
mae part of the furniture of his habitation, we believe that humfliating em- 
| baſſies might be diſpenfed with; and that this intelligence would de more to- 
| 1 wards ſecuring. an eat hh, at an honourable ; and. 4 laſting peace, chan voting to 
| 3 5 miniſtors all the remaining millions « of four country; ; or devoting to the farther - 

E Froſecution of the war, thrice as many human beings, 25 in the low countrigs, 

andi in Germany, in F France, fraly, and the Weſt Ladies, have. already fallen : 
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the'bracing region inſtend of 


0 3 * 


| Fan whos {{preading depapulation yl jpovatty, 1 3 


Deprecating thore fore this harr ill cvurꝑe of bur quitam 3 mal wre. 
ſfafety f our / land: wweneſtly ſedking ihat rigid oανννονið Which un. alone 
irewieve our uffairs und ſecurt bur ;property'; un, above all, ariou⁸ fer 
hat wum, viihout which: our liberties mull ſpetlh'; we mlt wre fly ur- 
treat, and moll Toteninily conjlure ybur Honourable louſy, to tber e prem- 


les üntd its mall ſorious @onſjderatioh, and to Afford ts «init wait . 


don which our ce lo -imperioully requires, 


„ Tou impartial zudlgmerit, not only of {he preferit Venvration, but | 
poſterity, the foregoing petition may be ſubmitted. And whettur 


Ne 1iberties-of ©ur «coutitry be deftined Uwitterly'to jpEvith or d ſurvid, 
thoſe who fſipned that pbtitidn, muy with fatisfustion ard un honest 


pride reflect, that in the eur 2797, they werewhe myſt Englimmem 


Who, uninfluenced'by the inferior mot i, of reſentment Towards minih. 


e's for the/jnjuriss received t their hands, or njftaking an eil | 


ſecond in degree, for that which is the firſt and the greateſt inthe cata- 


of atiottal calam hies, jpenerrared 10 the 'botxom dhe true malay 

of? wy Rats, and pointed to its pruper curd. Of one Half of their pre- 
on Our Yovernors, itt their circular Jefters, calling oh the Bow. | 

Hi! rs throughout the Kingdom 0 rm, have Already) ie = * 
theprupriety: wiforrunately, however, taking advice wtiwilling | 
Weener mrrtorBeraiul 7 5 beginning ie admin iſtor he Wo} 
yt relieving dy a form the vital Part 

of the f em from that lad of morbid e the catile of ic 
Ability, a debility which, without previous <vacuants, brucers it is > 


br feared intend of removing os; Agne. . 


ming he work at the wrong ondl. 
The foregoing ;|pUtItion, as We have ſoon, 


*. ts well:known 


amd broad principles ef our oonftitettion'; it wy aks of tacts thut mer 
well eadſe am ent in the minds'of thoſe to'whom they may bemow, 
_ and fill the heart of every TefleSting Enpliſhymun with corcern and 


alarm, and on theſe grounds it prays fer the redrefs of wrongs which 


Are moſt iiguvious and deprading: In dere, i fates facts, which, if 
true, will puzzle the ſhrewdeft daſuĩſt wmong out Oounter-Petitioners, 
to prove hat we have an conſtitution dt all roh /- * 


In oppoſition to all this, the Oounter-Pecitioners, without —— 


een affecting ro doubt a ſingle fact. —withoutcombatting ary oncot our 


Invincible retfons for àa reform. -A without thewing that out ideas 
the Envlith Conftitotron are erroncous, or giving their own, =awithottt, 


4 lay, doing any of theſe — 2 2 — offer it to partiatnent d > 


3 rr 
8 


* 
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& tend directly and unavoidably to 


we recommended, . would tend difefly and unavoidably to the 


« ſubverſion of our preſent conſtitution, ” f | 
At ſuch a moment, and on ſuch a ſubjeR, it would methinks, have 


well become thoſe who ſo widely. differed fromm neighbours, who had 


reſpectfully and ſolemnly laid their ſentiments before parliament, and 


who. had argued the caſe with that high court of legiſlation, not thus to 
have reſted on a mere #pse dixit opinion, but to have given a reaſon for 


the faith that was in them. And when we conſider the cenſure caſt by 
them, either on the heads or on the hearts of the originalPetitioners, ſuch 


a courſe ſeems to have been the more neceſſary; in order, not only to 


_ Juſtify that cenſure itſelf, but to furniſh the cenſured parties with the 
means of diſcovering their own error, if there were one. Nay, ſo un- 
{killed are the Counter-Petitioners in political manœuvring, and fo 

awk ward in parrying reform, that in the very act of defending a certain 

-Houte, they give it a ſlap in the face; for what was the tendering to it, 

uch a petition, in auch a cauſe, but a declaration of their © conviction ” 
that it was as ready to catch at ſtraws, as others could be to offer them. 


The words of the counter-petition after diſpatching the ſubje& f 


corn are theſe; « And your Petitioners further repreſent, that a petiti- 
& on to your Honourable Houſe, „ og to at a certain meeting, held 
cc at Boſton, on the 29th. day of March laſt (at which meeting John 
Cartwright Eſquire was Chairman) did not, as your Petitioners verily 

4 believe) expreſs the real ſentiments of the Inhabitants in general of 
& . that town and neighbourhood, nor of the Freeholders, nor of the tax- 

e ed Houſeholders, but only the ſentiments of a very ſmall number of 


. perſons of any of thoſe deſcriptions; ſo far as relates to the election 


c of Members of your Honourable Houſe; and that your Petitioners 
are convinced that a reform of ſuch election, extending the right of 
« ſuffrage, either univerſally or to ang taxed Houſeholder, would 

the ſubverſion of our preſent con- 
& ſtitution — Vour Petitioners therefore humbly pray, &c. Good 
God! are there, in the year 1797, Engliſh gentlemen who can call this 


their © conviction !?* What in the name of every thing facred, paſt, 


preſent, and to come, is it they call our © preſent conſtitution ”-? Do 


the facts, touched on in the petition of March, ſtand for nought? Do 


the legion of facts ſtaring them in the face, in the petition of 1793, ſtand 
alſo for nought? Is it nought, that peers pour into the Houſe of Com- 


mons members by hundreds? Is it nought, if ſeats in that houſe are 


bought and ſold, as we buy or ſell a field, or an ox, or a pig? Is it 
-  nought, if a decided majority of a Houſe of Commons, are not elected 
by the commons, but have conſtituents unknown to the conſtitution ? 
 —durely, to paſs by. ſuch facts, as ſo many-noughts in the account-;z 
is to ſet up opinion againſt fact with a witneſs! and to talk of the cor- 

rection of ſuch abuſes, as a ſubverſion of the conſtitution, is to ſhock 


every principle of jult reaſoning, and to run counter to the common 


eg 
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ſenſe of mankind, wherever permitted freely to think, and indepen- 
PPP 1 age dt 0” 
ls there now an enlightened nation upon earth, that does not know 
representation to be the ſource, and only poſſible cauſe of political hbex- 
ty? what was it gave England ſuch a proud pre-eminence over the 


other European ſtates, prior to the French | reyolution ? It could not 
be her ſhare of ariftocracy ; it could not be her portion of monarchy. 


Theſe ſhe had only in common with other nations: But it was her 
pular repreſentation. - It was popular repreſentation even impertect as 
it was that infuſed the energy which cauſed her glory, and that general 


admiration and envy, of which ſhe was the object. And to popular repre- 


ſeutation even, thai monarchy and ariſtocracy in this country were indebted 
for all their value? for while, in other countries, where ſuch rep eſentation 
wanting, monarchy and ariſtocracy by heavy on the loins of the enſlay- 
ed people; here, balanced by a repreſentation, thoſe orders acquired a 
character of utility and beneficence, and were beloved and reverenced 


by a flouriſhing nation. f 


And long, long after the taint of decay, began to canker this root of 


England's proſperity, the tree was adorned with bloſſoms, and enriched 
with fruit, ſufficient to give her a ſplendid. ſuperionty over the nations, 


# wherea withering deſpotiſm had blaſted the liberty and hagpack of 


man. But, as if a providential judgment had hung over her, ever 


ſince, to her etei nal. di ſgrace, ſhe firit unſheathled the tword againſt the 


principle of representatian, * her own corruptions ſeem to have over- 
wered her conſtitution, and to be rapidly precip.tating her fall. 


Foiled and diſhonoured in two iniqu:tous wars, her dominion-rent- / 


aſunder, her debt grown to a mountain, her arm fevered and convulſ- 
ed; and her whole fiame exhibiting a ſtruggle between liberty, her vital 
principle; and corruption, the principle of diſſolution ; conſequences, 
the moſt fatal are juſtly to be apprehended, if reſtoratives congenial 


with the vital principte be not ſpeedily and abundantly throw n in. 


A ſtate may be free, with or without a King; or with, or without 
nobles: but without reprecentation there js no liperty æ without a cauſe, 
there is no effect. Does not the general reaſon of mankind bear teſtimo- 
ny to this great truth? Does any man, in any country where reafop 


is not in chains, does any man it: Americu, — does any man in France: 
does any man in Holland, in Belgium, or in Italy, conceive any other idea 


F political liberty, than that it has no other cauſe than legiſlative repre- 
ntation? When forming a conſtitution of free government, does 
not man univerfally fly to repreſentation, as neceſſarily às the ſparks 
fy upwards, or as unſuſpended matter muſt, by its gravitation. deſcend ? 
It was to eſtabliſh a power of taxing the peo le of Ani ira, in the Houſe of Commons 
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of England; a power which includes all chat deſpotiſm can defire that the undertook the 


American War. N 
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© Andwhenthisfandamontalpcinciple ofeivilgovernment has taken uch 
_axtenſiveandſtrongpaſſeſſion qi the numan mind, and is even now before 
ur eyes w rapidly amellorating: the governments on the continent of 
Auropr; e Fd a models of imerita; and! of England; can there 
| he Engliſhmen: ſo-infatuated, as to, wiſfi our. eee eee 
| antinue ina morbhidꝭ paralized: ſtate; equivalent: to. non exiſtence ? Or 
FF  to-imaginea. torrent. which, if thie continental deſpotiſms do mot turniit. 
ande by timelz reform, muſt:aſſuredly / ſwycep them from their foundati- 
| ans, ,canirythis, aountry/be-reſiſted! Ey, ahiltiſh-attemprs-at:perfitading: 
ment lbellevnagainſt.theit ches: taat aga.nit them dearefi.interaſts;, 
and'to ſarrender an:inherent:right, without: Mhichitſiey are not: pero, 
Hut things; not men; hut the: cattle, ar-the-ſiwnea} lardly / proprietors)! 
Can theres at this day; be-Engliſthmen:d6little.informed as to tie mar- 
Let pricꝶ af a. ſęat in parliament 3; ſo ignorant: of thoſe ſeats. heing aſtbek. 
' imtrades, or badges of tlie meaneſt ſe; wtude andi proſtitutian: ta- unpr in 
'aped!men;;; ſo unaequainted with: the. faul hiſtory. of corrupt on; andd 
t perver ſely ind: to, that: ruin of: their country, which: venality, Has. 
| nearly accompliſtied;; as na; to: ſee,, andi to ko, and:toffelithe-impes 
j _  _ rrous;neceſſity; of reform! Can: there,, Iifay, in.the-year 1797; he En. 
== es, 8 te» Have heſlowed ani tlie ſubject ane: Hours 
ſtdious conlideration,, who;can: yet: he: ſuchi ftrangers;to; the:principles, 
aud. the abject: of our conſtitutian c ſſiort:ſigiied: ta os: ſoregardleſs 
af, the hoi rid andi fatal conſequences: likely to reſultt from ſtimulating 
ccprupt authority todeny juſtice, and to reſiſt tile uniʒeq power uf truth, 
rectitude, aud the Human intellect; -andiſo inſenſſhle: ala ta the ſweet 
inſtuences, and the enobling character. uffliherty,, as ina ſoſemn addreſ 
' to» parlianenti to) attempt-to; rivetithe> chaing.af their country, tiy, the. 
= —  crudeandaftonihing-dichration, of themg-*canymcedithiet;a:refdrm +: 
1 4 at dur elections, aud iſubyert aur conſtitutiag :* f Gracious; Heas.. 
een and from whom do weder tlus, language! From our Country- 
1 men?? Fiom: the deſcendants. of Saxon? Q) Alfreds—divine. immo. 
tel Alfred!“ Lau cqnſtellation of ajiivirtpes!! HDhau,, in whoſe:manly; {| 
= baſgm;glowed: the: love: of: liberty; ſteady, ardent, inextinguithable 1! = 
I} Thau, wage, recorded; ſaying. n Was, that, «Engliſhmen ought:to,he; 
A4 e as freeasthew.ounithougats..”? Godlikeſentument!! Thou:whain; 
Fi an ignorant age, with;matchlefswiſdom ;; and: who; on * throne; with; 
matchleſs.magnanimity ;; didit penetrate the-depths af political, ſence; 
eng- with angelken, that free; parlianuntt, Jurits, organtration,, 
and an. ned people, axe. the true foundations ct; national freedom and 
ſecurity; and Who, with thing. gn hands, didſt lay the deep foungati- 
ons, d rear; tao, an; adiniring World, the: glorious. edificg . Oe, 
the remembrance. off thee and of. thine inſtitutions, nom preſent to tlie 
minds oſckagliſhimen] Let hemthink;; as, thou. would: now: ; think?! 
Let themagts as thowwouldit now tds. 
4 © To roku, To change from wolle d bettet. le Dit. | 
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Dur Counter Petitioners: muſt ſome tow: or-other:lave: been greatly: 
deceived” ini their reſearches::* They mult: ſurely; have. picked up; the: 


code of Freaterick;, or. of Catherine, or: ſome: other; exotic; and:mitt: 
it fon the: conſtitutiom oft England.” Their error is the: more to be: 


lamented,, becauſe we: know. their. yrofound' attaclhiment toꝭ that: con 
ſtitution, and: hvw: they would! hug it: to their Hoſoms,, if tie knew: 
but where tu find it this we know . from the aſſociations and ſubſcrip 
tions. they- formerly entered: into for: its: protection, and: from their? 
ſuppart of: x warrwhichy anithe:ward, of a: miniſter, they, once fandly,, - 
thougtimiſtakenly;balieved to. have been entered into for. its prefervati-- 


om. Althoughz, douhtleſs, fincere: in tiieir devotion; their Athenian- 


like: altar ſeems: to be inſeribed, EO THE: UNKNOWN. CON. 


STITUTION: That: therefore whichi they; ignorantly, worſſlip, 


lat: us; declare unto them. Andi itt is with: tlie: friendly and affec- 
ctionate voice: af a. fellbw: citizen, I conjure: them. to) rexiſe an; ill. 


coonſidered declaration, wllichiit: pains; me: to read; and from wich 


fliguld: think: they-can:extractno, ather-plcaſure;. than. what: may / ariſe. 


* 


rum: a candid renunciation: of tlie error it ontainnss. 
_ The: ſuhhjects of repreſentation: and ꝑolltical. d ee ee 
f. | 


frequently: and: ſo largely. diſcuſſed; the: petition i having fo» 


ſtrongly: eyynꝭ tlie neceſſity oft a ſubſtantial! reform; and! the rifing; 


nn rh tA nay 204 A Ins es bo the? 


almoſt faundeèring veſſel. af. the: flate can ſeek: her greſervation: it can. 
nut he neceſſary that. in: reply to a: nakedliopinionʒ, unſũpported by a ſin. 

le argumentʒ, andi at war with every principle: of. aur. cnſtitution, I. 

zould. much; enlarge: I would: however; obſerve;, that: a word! has: 
Nipped: inta tlie declaration: of the Counter - etitioners, which, if. I miſ- 
take: not;. will. ſerve us as a key for òiſcoverinꝑ: their error, and tracing 
itt up to its, ſource.. IH inithis oonjecture. L am righit; that error will. he 


tlie moxe excuſable; hecauſe it: will ſoon appear to have been: occaſion 


ed hy ai great: defect: in our ſyſtem: of. goverument;, a: defect in conſe 
quence af ich, tlie Hale: land is deluged with error and: deluſion. 
- 'Talludeta:the:ward;; «preſent: By the: pliraſe, our prvſent con. 


ſfitution; tts · plain: the parties were-bewildered;-for; they, were, as they 


thought, diſtinguiſtung a: preſent conſtitution; from: one, or from ma- 
nyz, that:were-paſt:. But: wHO ver heard /of-t200;:Engl:{h conſtitutions? 


much less. of twenty, or any, greater number that have: ſucceſſively; 
exiſted ? Herewe-have to lamentʒ, and a ſubject of moſt. ſerious lamen 


tatron it ãs,, that: we liave not: a WRIT TEN conſtitution, to which/all,, 


King, lords, and! people; miniſters, military, and judges; but above 


all; to hEðẽ)h̃ our repreſentatives: might! at all times appeal. Ihe want. 


al ſuehi a guide and iii to egiſlation, ſuch a demareat ion to preroga- 


tive, ſuck æcolloct:on of beacons and dandmẽejb , for-ſhewing to every; - 


" / 


as 1 
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the extent of thoſe ſacred rights and liberties which are the gift of | 
God and nature to man, and which legiſlators are forbidden to touch, 
bave, as already expreſſed, deluged this land. with error and deluſi- 
on; whence great, cruel, and unceaſing impoſitions are practiſed on 
the people. Hence. it is that the moſt inſidious incroachments on li-„H | 
berty, have paſſed into Jaws as its preſervatiyes; and the groſſeſt vio- | 

lations of the conſtitution have been enacted under pretence. of ſup» 
. V ⁊ v ⁊ in: 
Here, is the ſtorehouſe of thoſe crude opinions, differences and difs |. 
tinctions, which unfortunately ſplit us into ſo many parties, to our 

ual diſquiet, and our common ruin; and here the prolific ſource of 

civil diſcord, rebellions and revolutions. Under the crafty manage; 
ment of factions, this inexhauſtible fund of deluſions is a Pandora's bog 
of all political evils that can in turn afflict our nation; raiſing up, and 1 
irritating party againſt party, unwittingly to be the ſcourge of each | 
other; that a common intereſt may no where be found or felt; ang 
that all may finally be ſubjugated . nt | 
And is not that very difference between Petitioners and Counter. 
petitioners, which has given riſe to this Appeal, a caſe in point? May we 
then decide it, like men who love our conftitution more than controver- 
ſy; and who having amongſt us a certain ſtore of conſtitutional know- 
ledge, agree to bring it forth for the common good; that difference of opi- 
tion may grow into mutual agreement and confidence; andpaſt oppoſition, 
end in future union; for the preſervation of the laws and liberties of our 


The Petitioners ſay, Reform our repreſentztion: for, without that, 
the ſtate cannot be ſaved. No:“ ſay their opponents, to reform the 
repreſentation, will be to ſubvert the conſtitution.” Theſe are not ſhades 
of difference; but opinions as wide as the poles aſunder , and ſo long 
as the two parties thall continue to act upon their preſent principles, 
one of them, how unintentionally ſoever, ¹ be doing the work of the 
greateſt enemy to that conſtitution.” It is this conſideration which ought 
to induce us to retrace our ſteps ; to exert dur reaſoning faculties; to 
liſten to each other with temper ; and conſcientiouſly to eorrect our ex- 
rors, as foon as conſtitutional doctrine, or fair argument, ſhall have 
3 r 7 9 


made us ſenſible of them. | | 
e Fei Ho tBES 2 > 8 "$$: 5. ; re 

i bo) 5 art 47 | | 29 2 SECTION III. 2 1 ILY OP | ; i | 
I come now to ſpeak of the conſtitution itſelf, To know what it 18, 
is the queſtion, - Aecording to the. views. of two oppoſite parties, the 
enemies and the friends of popular freedom, two modes of deſcribing 
the conſt tution have been in uſe. Without meaning to depreciate the 
knowledge of others, or to boaſt of my own, (for God knows it lies in 
a narrow courpals ) it may be remarked, that in conſequence of theſe 
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to it on all occaſions.” 
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eppoſſte modes of defeription, and for want bf the thing itfelf being is 
writing, the generality of Engliſhmen have very inaccurate aid confuſed 


- 


Notions of the conſtitution; notwithitanding their habit of appealing 


x 
1 


According to the firſt- mentioned of thoſe: parties, by the conſtitution 


, our law, written and unwritten, According to the other party, our 


_ conſtitution conſiſts, of certain immemorial points of national agreement, 


is meant, the whole mass of our inſtitutions, together with the nuhole hodgy 


and thoſe PRINCIPLES on which the ſecurity ꝙ our natural rigbts des | 


pends. If the firſt were right, what a.werched-lgt-would be ours! If the 


abridgement of our law, by Vyner, fill five and twenty volumes in folio 
or thereaboùts, and occupied more than 1 a century of that labori- 


ous author's time, * uch a conſtitution muit needs require nine times 
a8 e to contain it at the leaſt, Miſerable is the condition 


eccaria of that country, where the ſtudy of its law is a ſeience. 


= fays, eie of th 
+ What then Would he ſay of England, if her legal ſcience Which finds 


„ 


employment for ſome thouſands of lawyers, made no more than a mere 
part of her conſtitution! ?!!! Os” IIs e 


Bauch a deſcription. of our conſtitution as this, perfectiy well anſwera 


the end for which it is given. A conſtitution of Which not the moſt 


learned man can know where to find all its parts, arid of which not the 
moſt capacious underſtanding can embrace. the whole, what ordinary 


man ſhall pretend to ſcan! Here then, is as wide a field for interpre- 


tation, and as complete a labyrinth for bewildering men's ſenſes, as the 


moſt ſubtle adverſary of freedom can with for. Unfortunarely, ſuch 


— 


* of our conſtitution have too much prevailed, and even our 


egiſlators themſeives have for the moſt part been as ill able as other 


men, to find their way through this maze of perplexity, or to guard us 


againſt the miſchievous effects of it. And it is obivous that, if ſuch 
were in reality our conſtitution, it would ever be completely at the 
mercy of tae /zgi/lature, which is a ſoleciſm; for in caſe of corruption 
falling on that body, the rights and liberties of the nation might, on 
this abſurd Tuppoſition, be conſtitutionally ſubverte d; and, (to uſe a 
phraſe now much in favour) our conſtitution as 1 law” eftablifhed, 


might, at the good pleafure of our legiſlators, be legaby ſubverted; and 


to itſelf might give us a government as gloomy and tyrannical, as 


that which has juſt expired on the iſles of the Adriatic. 


8 


Thus to confound the law and the conſtitution is to confound cauſe 
and effect: an error which has by no. conſtitutional writer been ſo 


well pointed out and corrected, as by the Earl of Abindon. In the 


et great machine of tate,” ſays he, & there are found three principal 
„ Scea Wi Late, lays ne, Princip 


« powers &c.” The firſf of theſe principal powers is the power of 


« the PEOPLE; the ſecond, the power of the -CON$TITUTION; the 
55 * Blathfont's Commenrarlen I. 27. f 


'% 


4 - 
* 


Wi 4 N ( a6 ) 
* third, the power of the Lw. Now the power of the people W 
« Ark, = "Without people there woull be neither conſtitution 
44 |= fo The er el the Touftitittion is (ſecond, for it is che im- 
« meilinte effekk of this frſt cauleʒ arif the people and the coriſti- 
4 ttutioun make the Fo and the ſecanipower, there is mo need To probe 

_ «Cithatthellaw is h Hr, power Df the ſtate. It follows in the order 

. Lhawe laid down. Ns — the per then is Berwed the cworfrith- 
e Hun, Toifrem the æuyſtitutiun is deriuell the Jaws, the conſtitution ani 
« the lat being, im a due aue a line confurgoinity, 2 
« Aunts uf the pegple. 7* 

Wos, the moſt .conffprcuous of our Points of "national ape. 1 

that by whih ur? Na took the form 3 King, Lords and com- 
monsz but "the wo points mofte/ſentizl, are our legiſlative epreſen- 
 #ation unll trial by jury, The firit ſhould ſecure to the penple their 

#hare in the power of making their Jaws; the Hutter, ithe faithful! 

_ -aUiniftration of them. In the degiflacure, we beholl the niations 
5 2 . e s dumporting ard ;preferving its conditation;; iht 

| 2 merit itſelf weing e part theres, Now withotit rome 
. pon the parts about hich we have no difrence, Jt 105 worme 
bone te che Houleof 'Commoti. -— 

5 - Our'bufineſs, then s to 'know whetherwur Borte of OH b 


br de nut, at preſent, what our wotiſtſtution requires; For on that | 
.  depent{whether it need reform, or nat For wart of great 2 4 1 
© Tfconal ayrrrment by Which I do mot mean legillatibe iſemirtes ) 

1  ficiently clear and deciſtue on this head, we muff relort 10 2e UW. 
ers vn benen, K. f bee val Zepands. An f 
among thole piinciples, we find uch as Airectly apply vo the c, and 
WT - - "fuck at the fame time as are to be found, — — in oor law If 

books, and other highauthorities, andoonftantly Ape led u for Reoiding | 
nay in our Tourts of law, and in parliamer b, we hall WINE ATA | 
sfatpry ſolution of the propofition before us.” | | 1 
; ' But 'before we proccecd in this zourle, let us recolleR that ane of 
. tue moſt ſtriking facts which preſents itſelf in the hiſtury of that houſe ' 
S ch, That forages paſt it as been a fulze? of r2form, 25 imay be ſeen 
+ _ - th the ſtatute book. Whether, indeed, on the gucafions. Particularly | 
| alludelro,gurlament here to, or reverſed, Dr. Johnſon's Actinition 1 
of reform, will be {ven in its place. To RETrond“ ys he is 
4 Tochange from worſe to better. If then it be faft Eon, 4 changes 
| bie been made, we are inot without our precedents; and 1 * dhal 
mroreover turn ont, that, imſtrad of ing from zoorse #0 herter, we 
_ chanzed from #etter to ar, our grownd will then be freng indved. 
Ik our neighibours object to tar ing, m the way wt reform, with 
thing fo ſacred as our Houſe of Rep tied, 9 Way cha al 
amd mubwert the kunſtiruriun, they mint, on their own principles, be 


* rm, 1 Adu. Burke Eig. u Sue of Dri{nh, 2. a. 
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. at. ates. Moods. i 
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0 17; * . 3 
doing, aug whatever others . ready 1 
age e ball de — to dare that #750 unaver 1% 
V 2 * 
170 ale proof 100 find bn ie geld, geriet on elbbih 
in my mind; à creed the very eontrary to that profeſſed by our Cbumter- 
Petitioners, 1 confeſs I have ſome | curiolity to Know the evidence on 
which ſtands their © conviftion; * that to reform the Houſe of Com- 
mons in the way propoſed would de to ſubvert the conftitution. I they 
believe, becauſe hey are told'so, (for it is ſaid faith cometh by hear-" 
ings then indeed I can. underſtand the nature of their creed; ſince 
&. faith is the evidence of things not geen. 1 would, however; TC. 
mend to them, to be a little more circumſpect in future, on what, a6 
well on whom they pin thar faith; for, in politics as well as in religion, 
ve have our «falſe apoſtles deceitful workers ” and it is manifett Wa 
preſent creed is not taken from the Apaſile of Liberty. * pas . 


It being already proved that the law and the conſtitution are not the! 
ſame, nay, that they are eſſentially and neceſſarilj diſtinct, it will ned 
no freſn proof, that what may be at this time /aw, reſpecting our repre- 
ſentation and our elections, cannot decide the point at iſſue; for our 
diſpute is not about the /aw, but the constitution. That ſtatutes are lia- 
dle to be extremely imperfelt is our every- days experience. That they 
may alſo be opprestiue every man-knows: and that they may be ud cow 


s rITUroNAL is equally certain... Of the frequency of the f the 2 vort ar WE. 


| Jaws, the perpetual introduction of ſtatutes, for ex 
ing other ſtatutes, are pregnant proofs: That the . Sort Ne exiſts. 
ed, is it not written in the blood of the N who expired in 
the flames, li ted by order of the odious Mary? With regard to laws 
of the third class, it ſhall be my buſineſs to produce them, and to appeal 
to you on their merits. . But of wnconstitutional law, we have, at one 
time or other, had abundance, that never was to be found in the statuge. 
' book, Of this we had a; diſgraceful inſtance, in the caſe of libel, long 
ſupported by the jeſuits and 05 great Belia l of the long robe, until the 
. ueſtion was ſet at reſt, by. the eloquence of an E Mine, a Fox, and a 
men, and by the constitutional ſtatute their manly N beſtowed | 


upon their country. 
But that, at certain periods. a law, like an ee 
ing inundation on the face of the land, has, as it were, blotted out ail. 


| Raue of liberty, take the evidence of Black tone. In the later ycars of 


ay Ph « the royal prerogative was, ſtrained to a very tyrannical 
« er heiglit; and, what was the worlt circumſtance, its exe 
« ervachments.- were. ectabliched. by. LAW, ”——its encroachments 
were eſtabliſhed by LAW !!!-——* under the ſanction of thoſe puſil- 
4 nation beffowed an th te Rev. Pr. Price, auth of. the- PA | 
. id. 2 Liberty. 2 f Genesurle, iv 434. 5 . 
| * | K el ili: +. D l 8 N 


z <7 tie, 1 8 
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, hüimeus b ene"of dach Wie bse augtuer pee e 
Cr ſtatüte, whereby it was enacted that the King's proclamations ce” 
4 have ih force of acts of parliament ; and others concurred in the cre- 
atiam of that amazing-heap of wild und new fang lad traum, Which 
ere ſlightly touched upon in a former chapter. 4 In the chapter 
referred to, the learned judge has enumerated no leſs Mawr e 
and:then. adds, alf which new fangled treaſons were y abrogat- 
ed by the ſtatute of I Mar. c. i, which once more DEE — trea- | 
« ſons to the ſtandard of the ſtatute of 25 Edw. III.“ 1 : | 


RY - Having thus cleared our ground, we return to the main 5 action N 
rdoherher our House? Commons be, or be not, ut prezent, what our contti- 
intion requires. That constitutional propoſition, and great point 2 
natinnal agreement, whereby it is ſettled, that our legiſlature ſhall con- 
' fiſt-of King, lords, and commons, is fo clear, no man-looks into a book 
do ſeek it; : Pat he who wants to know what our conſtitution calls a King, || 
or a M; and what it is that in England has contrived to make 10 my = 
and hereditary nobility component parts of a free government, and 9 
rities to national liberty, vhile in all other countries where they are found, 
they are proots. of tyranny and the bane of freedom, inſomuch that the 
very appellations are ſynonimous with arbitrary power he, I y, who. 
wants chis explained to him (for it certainly does not lie on the farce) 
muſt carefully peruſe the beſt delineations of our conſtitution, and eep 
| 2 in bis eye, the principles of civil-liberty an which it is 4 
So alſo muſt he do, when . ; 
our conſtitution calls the. commons, 


lere, F however, badi be been dy perverſs and interited gepeiep; 
42 5nd N a chain of falſe reaſoning founded on wnconstitutional ſtatutes, 
there oould not, be cauſe for a moment's heſitation. Keep but your' 
|  eye'on the principles of your conftitution, and place but a E _ 
ance on your own-common ſenſe, and all doubt, like a morning vapour 
_  drank'up by the thirſty beams of the fun, will inſtantly re | 

_ there be a ſimpler queſtion, than, who arr the Commons * 
em 1s it poſſible that it can receive any more than one direct an- 
fewer? And will any honeſt and prudent enquirer, give to himself an in- 
diet ons? Or will any ſound- minded man, ſuffer the chimeras of any 
.- other man's brain, to deter him from acquieſcing on a D d 8 
uin the ſuber deciſions of his own. underſtandi — 4 


„Hut, for fear of the worſt, I mean gravely to ve to pon, Rom | 
- Blackstone and other learned authorities, that the King, is not a com- 
miner that lords are not commons, that you yourſelves (to prevent 

all miſtakes) are neither kings nor lords; and fically, that the commons 

70 of England, are verily, no other than ALL THE ' PEOPLE—the Whole 
6ation—high and low, rich and IH Majeſty and the fords of 

* va ment only excepted. | 
9 8 IV. 4. 2 Commentaries, ry. 6. 
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But, for giving a truly conſtitutional idea of x Houſe'of Corritind 


chere is a callateral proof of great conſequence to be drawn from the 
fundamental principle of criminal law, and here legal authority muſt be 


called to our aid. It ſhall be that of Blackstone, who ſays. © The tem- 
„ poral, magiſtrate is impowered to inflict coercive penalties: aud this 
e by. the conſent of individuals; who in Maes Fs —— 
« tacitly or expreſsly inveſt the ſovereign power with a right of making 
« 4 ” dae 'y the lawfſulness — AG of PT ſuch crimi- 
© nals is founded upon this principle, that the law by which they ruf- 


fer, was MADE BY THEIR OWN CONSENT-” In another place | 
he fays A ſtatute is placed among the records of thekingdomʒ there 


needing no formal promulgation to give it the force of law, as ag 


tentatives * Such is this judges doctrine while delivering his genuine 


. ſentiments agrerably to the true principles d law, without conſtraint 


— 


KAſter all this labour, the thing I know will not be one whit clearer 
than it muſt now be to unperverted reaſon; and therefore I ſhould fave _ 
_ myſelf the trouble, if, after the ſpecimen we have had of new-faſhiuoned 


© neceſſary by the civil law with regard to the emperor's edicts: beeauſe 
_ « gygRY MAN IN ENGLAND is in judgment of law, party to the 
making of an act of - parliament, being precent thereat by h15\repre- 


or bias: but where he expreſsly treats of parliament, and. is thereby put 


upon his guard not to offend for who that talks of parlament haying 
« abſolute defpotic Dag in thefe Kingdoras o muſt not approach 
ear and trembling ? there 


* 
* 


all caſes whatſoever. by confiitutional fictions, is a violation of princi- 


ple, to which, as it ſhould ſeem to me, no unpe: verted'm nd canfubſcrive. 


T hope out Counter-petitioners will take care to free themſelves fr 


being implicated as favourers of fuch doctrines. There is but ons, fols 

principle, on which men can be rendered equitably and complet 

amenable to the lato of the ſociety of which they are members, that f 

being par ties either perſonally or by deputy, io the framing'and upho d- 

ing in continuance that la. Where the pr of exerciſing this right * 
| he thing is a natural impobe 


Cad 


is wanting, no political liberty can exiſt. 


Pu 
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| grant he has his re- 
ferves, that he is evidently over-awed arid embarraſſed, and that bis 
a as we ſhall ſhortly ſee, is at variance vith his own underſtand- 
Did this learned judge, after condemning to death-any-criminal,; who 
had novote for tlefting a representative, ever tel} ſuch a perſon, cat thb 
| law by which he suffered was mads (o evenupheld) by his axon ent 
For the fake of the Engl:th law, for the credit of human nature I hope 
not. To put men to death. upon law fictuens, or 4e to bird them in 


1 Fm entar hes, {f. . . * \# Commenteries J. 186. | [2 J. 16 l 


RE 
 Nbillty, Politteal Nberty without this power, is as complete'a contra- 
dition,” as pliyfical liberty without 2 power of flirring our limbs. 
Whatever is ſhort of political 5 is not liberty, but mere legal pro- 
tectionʒ t for the hole of virtual repreſentation, of which ſome men 
talk as ignorantly, as others do of the conſtitution, is merely this; that 
t entends to the mirtority, in anv election, and alſo to these elegfors who 
ive ns unte at all; becauſe they are all members of that body which is to 


be repreſented. Ff CCCTFFTTC hes 7 SPIT LINE oa fr 
New what Blatkitowe a ob diſcourfing' on parliament is this) 
The commons conſiſt of all fuch men of any property, in the King- . 
dom; as have not feats in the Houſe of lords; every one of which 
4 has a voice in parlia ment, either perſonally, or by repreſentatives.” '$_ 
Wnile treating of the molt eſſential point of our centtitution on the 
very hinge on hien turns the political liberty of our nation, ſuch is the 
aguenelfs of his expreſſion; ſuck Ins looſe, defective, unintelligible 
ufcriptia of the commons! But when you find the learned 
muthor in bis element of lato, then you come at legal, accurate definition. 
Mere he informs us, (That the commonalty, like the nobility; are di- 
e uidled into ſeveral degrees; and, as the lords though different in rank, 
: vet alb of them are peers in feſpect of nobility; fo the commoners, 
though ſome are greatly ſuperior to others, yet all are in law peers, 
3*x{equals) in reſpect of their want of nobilit j: And in ſupport of 
*this deſin tion he refers to Lord CW... 
4 - »y/ " " 4 8 1 . e 1 2 ee 1 1 — tf 
Bort ftill farther ta prove his firſt mentioned deſcription of the demo- 
| eratic part of gur conſtitution a lame one, and that in the very moment 
f tttergnce it was rejected by his own ſtrong underſtanding, his very | 
mo words,” after the intervention of a uy obſervation, are 19 | 
And this power [of making laws) when the ferritories of i ſtate. are 
Mo ſmall and its citizens eaſily known, ſhould be exerciſed by the peo- 
ple in their agortpate no poten we as was w75ely ordained in 
m thepetty republics of Greece, and the firſt rudiments of the Roman 
Ii, cn en is ſubmitted to the conſideration of my learned and able friend, 
ne turhor of Lecture on Political Principles; who bade en ſome pains, to diſtingui 
t. Vetyech e / and Foil liberty; a diſtiaction which Ro he will not, on reflection, 
e he ſufkc\ tly obvious and ſafe | What he calls civil liberty, I call. legal protection. 
Iie pre: inbabitant of a city or community who as ſuch ſhares in its political liberty, is 
Ae ho in my eſtimation is entitled to the name of citiæcn. The native or natu- 
med inhabitant who does not ſhare inis political Hiberty, is properly 2 whje8.' In looſe 
vegeotion. wt A5 gf ha ac even a njeurner in a free c „ being hithſelf ; 
1 e Ttinetion, will ſhew that he is only protected. Protea ion Either of 2 wed, . 
n, or Fav; mah be complete, and even extend to the greateſt indulgence and 
Venefits; tut harm is an eternal difference berweon having an equal vote with fellow citi- 
enz in making „ Epes; and jn being ſiihject to laws made by men whom other perſons 
15 ter votes ave N over us, Ih the former caſe, we are citizens and: have political 
e cniihety: iu th lotter wo che no more than Jegal protection A nation under a 
i pArd virtuave prince, governing by de ſpoiſe power, may have good laws and be protect- 
can the higheſt poſſihie degree; and all its ſuhjects enjoy legal protection the moft com 
Pore; beit would be an @buſe\of words to call E e a BR. 


1 People's Barrie g. 21, '{ Conmentarics, I. 158, {| Commentaries, I. 40 


ture, and cannot be overthrown. © I 
and it will come to nought. How other men's reaſon may be affected, 
I know hot; but mine cannot reſiſt the principles, that Law to 
bind. all muſt be aſſented to by all” + and that No man ſhall be 
bound by a la but thoſe who aſſent.” 1 Theſe I find in our books 
laid down and appealed to, as principles of the Law of England; 
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i ſtate: . I üniverſal legis/arion could in any eaſe be windan;twrtly 
univerſal i Hrage cannot be ſo faalioh a thing aslome'would repreſent? 


Our cavillers at perſonal repreſentation tell us we prove too muc 
and that on our ſyſtem, women, and children, and babes muſt be among 
our electors. We ſay not. As this is not the place for pe pews 
the objection, which has been very ſufficiently anſwered, I ſhall now 
only ſay ſhortly, that infants cannot ſucceed to-any.perfonal rightwirll -- 
capable of exerciſing them; and that women being by nature unable ts 
qualify for and to perform various labours of magiſtracy/and office in 
civil government, and of ſerving as the miltary defenders of their an 
try, which are equally duties appertaining to damn, and neceſy to 
the preſetvation of political liberty, their right to the latter falls to the 
ground; and they muſt content themſelves with legal proteftion; uhich 
they will moſt experience, where man has moſt political freedom. A 
legal protection, where fully enjoyed, comes ſo near in its effects to; 
litical liberty, as by the generalitv of mankind; even of the learned, nat 
to have been diſtinguiſhed from it, and as NATURE has not only: plae- 
ed the weaker, under the protection of the ſtronger ſex, but has {> 
formed man, that to afford this protection muſt ever conſtitute. an eſq. 
ſential part of his own happineſs, we truſt that more need not here be 


ſaid on this ſubject. , > en 5 ien IE 7 95 28 i 
I wall kKfiow,that'the- principle of perſonal repreſentation ſtops nt 


ſnort of uni verſal ſuſfrage, at which ſome feel, and others effect, fo much 


alarm. What then! If the 8 roy, it 1 > Aa and Ni; 
11 men, alon operate, 


where J alſo find, that . impious and cruel is he to be eſteemed, 'whe 
favours not liberty; t e 


I might not have touched on the immoveable foundations on which 
the rights of univerſal ſuffrage reſt, had not the mention of it been very 
unneceſſarily, or elſe by way of bugbear, lugged into the Counter. pe- 


tition. In propofing the original petition, every thing leading to it had 
been ca avoided; but it is attion#ft the conſtant indiſeretions of 
thoſe "reform, to drive its advocates to the alternative,” of © 


either abandoning the principles on which any reform ean be claimed 


of right, or of ſpreading the doctrine of unwerſel ſuffrage, by the ne- 
ceſſity of vindicating the true principles of repreſentation, 


All this is far from maintaining, that a ſtate cannot enjoy the ſub- 


ö ſtantial benefits of freedom, without.univerfal ſuffrage : And when I put 
I Commentaries, I. 403. #* Legi/atrve Rights of the Cpmmoralty Vindicattd, p. 4. 


wt Pi In Ep 2 t Coke upon Littleten a2 


2 | 2 tepreſentation * 
br 225 ene We 


; _ or had been apprenticed to a blackſmith in 2 third;-—ar in 


__nanſenfical 
- ſatives;” No: It. is becauſe L am a Mar: It is becauſe I am to be 
_ . ___amenableto the law of my co 


| 2 , far lite, for c 
we query: 
1 happineſs by all moral means; conſcious of a right to 


3 other human being can have a right to dommion 
_ ver the community of which I am à member, wahout that oo mmu- 


| Jance of cavil, and the ſubtleties of ſmooth· to e e ſo : but-1- 


| ther, provided influence or infatuation, could raiſe up Counter-peti- 


Fs T7 * 


9 „ beet 
perſu that ſuch an might 
Crim fab ſubſtantial for national ſecurity, Gel zo 


-% 2 


1. 


is not. pecauſe ice acres. ef lend, 3 
have been born in one borough, —=or have boiled 2 pot in 


s:fourth had married the daughter af 2 fiſherman, or on any ſuch 
| pretenſion, I have a right to vote in the choice of repreſen- 


„ „ as Wer ere 


y; and on that law to depend for 
&erz in ſhort for happineſs or 
God, ho made me a man, made me conſcious of a right to 


„ without which theſs means” are denied me; conſcious, therefore | 
fa. right to repreſentation, without which I have not hberty; and 


nity s conſent. -Itys on these grounds I ſtand, to vindieate the ws 
of my country, anck of the humbleſt and leaſt opulent of "— | 
men; and well I-know thoſe rights may,, equally diſregard: the E 


a. ed # ad wt. a - 


or ſo. certain, that they will not fall, before either venalityorithe 2 
ould the former of theſe might) powers prove inſufficient to re- 
Pteſs the exextions and ſilence the voice of reform, who will undertake 
to ſay a barrack- building minifter, who has aſſerted 4 right in the 
crown, to land in this country, and without conſent of parliamint,' any 
.mumb'y whatever of foreign mercenaries, would ſcruple to uſe the 


* 
2 1 — a_ Fr Aw. «as 


tioneſs enow to flatter him with a hope that the people were ſuffici- 
be divided, to afford him a proſpect of ſuceeſs ? - 


12 


That 2 ſhould not express the ſentiments of any 
defcription-of perſons, J. mean not to maintain; bat when in times 


$ 155 theſe, all men are called on to rally round the conſtitution, and te : 
= 45 : vindicate 1 its prigciples it ſurely is impoſed on them as à political and 
428 moral duty of no ſinall weſght, to ascertam what theſe principles 


really, are, hefore they decide for or againſt any public e of high 


e 


A flu 1686, 4 member was ſent 40 the tower, for fützgen ing that an er from the 


. thrones, 1 * high words to frighit the rhembers ont of their duty: And ih 17, 


© another Was committed for (a xing a 'of the 65 from the throne, 10 ſeemed father 


4. to be caleulstkdd for the Wesen of Germany th Great Britain, 2 mo the 5 was 


: 3 stranger ta gur language and conſtitution ts 

I ff ſuch were cauſes: of commitment to the wer, Aae 6p kt the. member to have 
[9s nt, wits dæred to inſult the conſt, "w Leer 225 | 
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ide language of the Counter-ps 


ſtitutional in the extreme, and darigerous in the higheſt degres. Were 
it to be backed by ſufficient numbers, not a remnant, not a veſtige of 
Engliſn liberty e 5uld long be tracegble in this in fferableAAandH H ou 


friends and neighbouts who, by: their ſignatures, hade made that lan- 


guage their own, ſhall upon due inquiry find their evedepce to fall them, 


and upon mature reflection :ſhalj perceive.their hattly-adopted faith, 


to be the 2 popery of politics, L truſt they WII have the manlinele 
on, 


and; by declarations,of a more Engliſh caſt, to mania 


to ſhake it off, 


felt at once, their knowledge, and their love, of the  Englaſh conftle 


. 
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 Agreeably to Lord fbingdon's clear diſtinction between our confi» 
tution and the body of our Jaw; and to what has been already fad, 
reſpecting, the . unfortunate eircumitance, of the-conſtitution and the, - 


law. of this country being blended together in no ſmall confuſion; it 


F will be ſeen, that, after collecting from this mixed maſs, all thoſs, 


parts of our conſtitution about which there is no diſpute we cannot 


advance a ſingle ſtep farther, except only by means of the light and: 
aſſiſtance to be derived f om the principles and maims ſtored up in 


or ef May; appexry/ 


th me; and I m perſuaded it muſt riow appear to my reader, uncon- 


1 


our books of authority ; and agamit Which, no man pretending to a. 


knowledge of our law or conſtitution ſets up an e for “ prins, 


A ciples are the proof of every thing ; but are not luleeptible of externak 
«c s 


proof; and a maxim is © an axum; a general principle; a leading 


truth. Our conſtitution; like our common law, being unwritten can. 


only be thus collected. And thus is law itſelf ascertained when doubts 


ariſe. And hence it is that our lawyers are with juſtice ſo copious in 


« their encomiums on the 2 the common law; that they tell 


« us, that the law is the perfection of reaſon, that it always intends to 


« conform. thereto, and that what is-not reaſon. is not law.“ If this 

de true of the ſtream, it muſt be true of the fountain; if the light way 

1 aſcertaining laub, it muſt be the rule alſo, for aſcertaining the cen- 
OO A WE e 25 | WE x 


| Bt cannotaliament,if Blachone be right, by ns ablalyte deſpatic, 


1 * 


authority in theſe kingdoms, either leſs, or more, or altogether at its 


tution? No: no ſuch thing. It is againſt principles: and parliament has 
no ſuch adidus power. e very exiſtence of parliament itſelf, is only 


a part of the conſtitution and the firſt and the higheſt triuſ repoſed by 
the people in that body, is to preſerve the conſtitution, Beſides parlia - 
ment only operates by its laws; and to talk of a law making or 


4. 4 %3 at — * "Bl 1 ſt — * C — at * T. 70. 4 155 * 
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alteridg à conrtitution, is as abſurd as to talk of 2 deſcendant. 


ö 


&.aboliſh tlie elective franchiſe, or even change the conſti- 


SOT46 


Two 


12 en progevitor, . But, from the. nature of the nu i 


| heyetting lis 
|  Bevidentthe 2 of parliament. is ſtrictly limitted andi confined, to? 


the making of ſuch Jaws only, as,ſhall pe in conformity with the conſti- 


tution; for otherwiſe the people could have no ſecurity for their liberties, 


if ever parliament were in a condition, and d.ſpoſed to violate them. + 
- 6 Againſt the law of reaſon, br againſt juſtice, there is no preſeription, 


_ or oppoſed'sTATUTE, or cuſtom; and if any fuch be e 84255 | 


Pp not ſtatutes, or cuſtoms, but CORR UPTIONS. A 


45 But cannot Parliament take away * of our civil liberty * the 
better prefervation of the remaitide7? No: not an iota of Uberty can 


| patkiahent touch. Liberty is pianted by God in the very nature 
& of man.” * 4 Laws incompatible with the conſtitution are in 


4 themſelves void. MWbat the parliament doth ſhall be holden for 
4 nought, whenſoever it ſhall enact that which is * to * r | 
nature, or the principles of the conſtitution. 5 
Almoſt all that has been written, (and there has 18 — written) 


on the notion of its being neceſſary when we emer into ſociety, to give 
2 part of our liberty, in order the better to ſecure the remainder; as 
well as all that has been ſaid reſpecting a t in parliament to tate 
way a part of that liberty for the ſame purpoſe, appears to me founded 
in groſs error; and to have originated in not having clearly ſeen the dif- 
tinction between political liberty and legal protection, pointed out in 
page 20. Civil or political. liberty, properly ſo called, is to a nation 
what phyſical liberty is to a man in a ſtate of ſolitude; it conſiſts in 
the power of self-government; or in other words, in the power of mak- 
ing its own laws; whether. it be done “ by the people in their aggre- 
gate or collective 2 city, or by means of a fair, free and ſubſtantial 
repreſentation. If, then, a nation or people be in full poſſeſſion of this 
right, or of this power of e-government, then is the political liberty of 
that people complete, and ah5olutely-perfeft; and in the words of the 
divine Aﬀred, they © are as free as their own thoughts. 3 
Can a Ariox thus circumſtanced be faid to have given © A 
ported with any of its liberty? No: And when we conſider liberty 
as the meant of happineſs, and compare the degree and nature of the 
_ happineſs open to a MAN in political and poliſhed ſociety, with what 
is within his reach in the ſolitary wilderneſs, can it be „that 
either in reſpect of quantity or wh 
"mM e ſolitary into political liberty 


4 Keep in mind Lord  Mbingdon's use conſanguinity.” See p. 16. 


12 we havealready ſeen - p. 11 what: « parliament did under. Henry | the eighth. 's 
[Dee 0 f doing under a Pitt, can * be matter of, 
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inaccuracy of thought, and to the poverty of language, when ſuch 
phraſes as giving up or parting with, liberty, fignifying compromise, are 
applied to expreſs fuch-an' improvement in a man's condition, in which 
there is zo compromiſe, but pure and natural election. The natural li- 
berty of a ſocial being, is in Society: and if confined, like Seltirꝭ, to the 
ſolitary deſart, with brutes only for his companions, would it not be 


| ſtrange, his embracing the opportunity af flying to the ſociety of his 


own ſpeices, ſnould be deſcribed as a compromrse, in which he gave up, 

or parted with, the ſociety of his goats? And is it not as ſtrange that, 

in an age of light and reaſon; nations ſhould accept of ſuch compromiſ- 

ing nonſenſe, as apologies for incroachments on their lberties- ! cx 
Abridgments of legal protection, naturally flowing from a loss of po- 

litical Iberty, they are 7 confounded together, but are in truth 

different, and ought to be diſtinguiſhed. Uſing the word liberty in its 

general and popular ſenſe, we ſay, and we ſay truly, that legal protection, 

is amongſt our rights and /zbert:es : but we are now treating abſtracted- 

Iy on the principles of government, which impoſes on us a neceſſity of 

reſtricting our words to determinate meanings, with care and preciſion. 

We then affirm; that it will not be by the evidence of any act, ſuſpend- 


mg the law of 8 nor of any act, to harraſs, and vex, and 


degrade the e, reſpecting public meetings; nor for any act, to cre- 
ate « cor cn — 15 nor indeed Wtbe evidence of any other 
act, for the mere abridgment of legal protection, that we can bring eit 
proof of our political liberty having been invaded; for the legiſlature 
of a country under e-government might poſſibly do fooliſh or improper _ 
things; or, as a free man, for good. cauſe, might for a while deny . 
himſelf food, or reſt, or treat himſelf with other ſeverities; ſo a ge g. 
verned nation, in a caſe of extraordinay and temporary urgency, might , - 


perhaps even wiſely abridge the legal protection of its citizens. 


Laws, indeed, which unneceſſarily, or wantonly, or with circymſtan- _ 
ces of oppreflion or cruelty, abridge legal protection, will of courſebe _ 
ſtrong collateral evidence, and fit circumſtances, from hence we may. - 
collect and inifer, with leſs or with more certainty, that political liberty  _ . 
has indeed been inyaded, and the legiſſature thereby encouraged to enatt | 
fuch laws; but ſtill, the'dire# pro of ſuch an in vaſion of liberty having 


| been actually affected, can only aniſe from the evidence, which ascertams 


what is the then actual ſtate of legiflative repreſentation in the country 
under conſideration. Such as we find ta be the State representation, 
Such alto muit be the conditien of political liberty. Whatever be the pre- 


ciſe degree in which the people . ſhall poſſeſs the means of freely. and 


independently electing the repreſentatwe body; and of rene wing it at their 
pl in the ſame preciſe degree and proportion, and in no other, can 


That people enjoy political liberty, properly ſo called. 


About 2 year and half ago we heard a good deal of it in England. 8 +, 0M 


„ 


* pu 


8 "AW ns 
Well might repreſentation be ftiled © the happieſt diſcovery of poli. 

tical wiſdom: *” fince t not only gives liberty, with all its bleſſings; 
but in caſe of violations and abridgments, it alſo enables a geople to 
know by means the moſt ſiniple and the moſt certain, preciſely how much 
of their liberty is lot; and thus it is calculated to ſecure modern ſtates, 
eſpecially all new ones, from ſuch contentions, ſtruggles and convulſions, 
as in the end deſtroyed all the antient republics, which, tor want of this 
ce happieſt diſcovery of political wiſdom, ” were never long free from 
-ftorms, and which, wanting the compaſs we enjoy, knew not, when the 
ſtorm ran high, how to ſteer for recovering the port of political tran- | 
_ quillity. How infinitely then, do modern invaders. of public liberty, 
ſurpaſs in criminality thoſe of antient times! The antient finned, 
robably, without knowledge : -the modern fins against knowledge. 

*he antient ſinned, perhaps, from a proud conſciouſneſs of ſuperior { 
virtue: but conſcious baſeneſs and treachery muſt attend the modern, 
ſinning againſt the ascertained principles of freedom, and the demonstra- 
tec conftitution-of his couttr¹̃˖ lk 
As already intimated, temporary caſes of ſuch extreme peril to the 
conſtitution, of ſuch paramount neceſſity for diſcretionary and unuſual 
powers, may doubtleſs, although not without difficulty be magined, 
wherein it might be right for the legiſlature, to put at the diſcretion of 
the executive magiſtrate to a degree extending to fafe cuſtody, the legal 
protect on of individuals; —which caſe of peril, however, in a healthful 
ſtate of conititut onal repreſentation, is not likely to occur: But no 
caſe can be conceived, in which it can be right, under any pretence 
wWhatſbever, for the legislature to assume to inſet the power of CHANG- 

ING the conſtitution in one iota. Better to let all its functions ſleep, 
and fſilentiy to permit the magistrate, rouzed by the unforſeen peril, to 
anume the af hitrary diſcretion, neceſſary for ſaving the ſtate, but for the 
exerciſe of which, he must afterwards come to the legislature for his 
_ indemnity” ; JF» 8 : 


— — 
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All niſchief ariſing from his aſſumings, are thus eaſily rectified; the 
precedent impairs not the energies of the conſtitution itſelf; and there- 
fote cannot become the parent of neu ds5umptiens of greater magnitude 
aud extent than the firſt; whereas the very firſt guccessful attumptien of 
power in a legislature, to change a fundamental of the conſtitution, is, 

according to ail true theory, its actual overthrow; From that inſtant, 

it is no longer what it was: | inſtead of a conſtitution emanating from a 
people, and preſcribed tõ a legiſlature as the rule of its conduct; it is a 

conſtitution, or rather an arbitrary government, preſcribed by a legiſ- 
lature to a people: a monſter. of unnatural birth: a creature-conceived 
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in traaſgreſſion, and generating corrupt. 
The legiſlature being the maker of {ato, all that relates to legal pra- 

teckion is within its province; and ſo long as 2 reſentation is ſubſtantial 

aid liberty contequeitly fate, we know a leg lature will not betray” it 


* 
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Ws truſt: But the legiſlature vor being the maker of the conftitution, 
by 54 which was made by thoſe who made itſelf, and who made this egralarve 


+ instrument of theirs a part of their conſtitution, this contiitution muſt 


neceſſarily be wholly out of its power and juriſdiction. For a legiſlature 


to remove one ſtone from the fabric of a conſtitution were direct ſacs i- 


lege; for facred is this depoſitory of the natural rights and hberties of a 
people, from the touch of any hand hut theis own. Nay; it is the firſt 


and principal object of a conſtitution, it is of its character and eflence, 
to be @ law to the legislature; a law which may no more be transgteſſed 


by that body, than the ſtatutes enacted by itſelf may be tranigreſſed by 


bo 


far as to ſay, Obedience is due to the laws, whei: founded on the 
“ conſtitution: but when they are ſubverſive of the conſtitution, then 
„ diſobedience inſtead of obedience, is due, and refiſtance becomes 
« the law of the land, 4 But in all ordinary caſes, and even as long 

as there is left any: law that will afford a remedy, judic:ous and moral 
men will ſeek redreſs of grievances, occaſioned even by © laws ſubverſive 
of the conſtitution, in the peaceful way of petition, and by means of 

_ reaſon and argument. Knowing it to be an acknowledged principle of 
our law, that Equity ſuffers not right to be without a remedy; 
knowing how prevalent is the force of truth towards forming the public 


opinion; and the weight which decided public op:nion mult have with 


Lord Abingdon, writing, not as a lawyer, but as a politician, goes fo 


- tae legiſlature; they think not of refiſtance but in the laſt extremity z 


and probably there are few of that deſcription, who would not-defer th 
laſt appeal, even beyond the period prelcribed by Blackstone to the pa- 
tience of an injured people. That appeal ſays ne, is “ neceſfary when, 
the contracts of ſociety are in danger of diſſolution, and the 
« law proves too weak a defence azainit the violence of fraud and 
PTT E „ 


He tells us alſo, „The people heard with aſtoniſhment dodhies | 


— 


&« preached from the throne and the pulpit, ſubverſive of liberty and 


« property, and all the natural rights of humanity. They examined 


“ ſupported: and common reaſon. aſſured them that, if it were of hu? 
„ manorigin, uo constitution could eſtabliſh it without power of revoca- 
« tion, no precedent could ſanctify, no length of time could confirm it. 
The leaders felt the pulſe of the nation, and fc+.11d that they had ahi. 
s lity as well as indlination to reſiſt it; and accordingly reſiſted and 


« inta the divinity of this claim, and found it weakly, and fallaciouſly 


* oppoſed it, whenever the pufillanimous temper of the 1eigning. 


1 Thoughts, p- 17. 1 fy | RY Prin. Leg. et eq 28. 
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In this and a variety of other paſſages, this learned author will be found to ct 
de definition L have given, p. 16, of the Englith conſtitution. f Cemmentazies L 2 
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| . refiſt him ; and in conſequence of ſuch r 


ere, then, we ſind the bold language of the 


Adeerſtanding, his language is congitutſonaf; 250 
nal points, he argues as the mere /awyer, from the contents of the ſtatute 
bock, or from the practice of parliament, he is frequently confuſed and 


5 
! 


„„ 


. monarch (James I.) had courage to put it to the trial.“ H And he. 
Alo obſeryes, that when James II. “ attempted to enſlave the 5 | 
2 


he found it was beyond his power: the people both could, and di 
efiſt him; and in conſequence of fich reſiſtance, obliged him to quit 
& his enterprize and his throne together“ T 
imated Earl, delivered 
with all the manly martial frankneſs of an antient baron, fully juſtified 
by the well weighed arguments of the legal ſage. And when we diſco- 


ver, in the celebrated Commentaries, great depth of erudition, united 


with ſtrong ſenſe and eloquence, and when we obſerve our author, 
while fulfilling che intellectual duties of a Commentator, at the 5 
ime feeling as a man; for *© the natural rights of humanity, and ſo 


v frequently doing incidental juſtice to our constitution, it is ſeriouſly. to be 


lamented, as a national misfortune, that he had 1 originally put to 


himſelf theſe two queſtions ;—2i. what 7s the Engliſh consritution.® and 
2ndly.' Ought J [4 to diſtinguiſh between our conſtitution and our 
ſyſtem of laws? But in whom ſhall we find perfection? To what in- 


dividual is it given, to bring to light the whole riches of any ſcience. ! 


And perhaps it is amongſt the wiſe diſpenſations of providence, that 


even in the. moſt enlightened nations the march of truth. {hall be diſſi- 


cult and flow. So little had it occurred to Blackstone, to. form an idea 


of our conftitution, as any thing diſtinct from our law, that in the index 
to his four volumes, the word, constitution, does not ſo much as hold a 


place: and it will be ſeen by any attentive reader, that the want of this 


diſcriminating idea betrays him into frequent inconſiſtencies.  When- 

2 . * 7% - wy * * 3, my : * 2 — * ” 1 9. As. 4 > 4.7 

ever he reaſons as a man, from the Feelings of the heart and a ſound un- 
; but when, on conſtitutio- 


ſometimes inconſiſtent and contradictory. But certain it is, that Lord 


 Mingdwr's genealogy of law, is'a key to the principal difficulties to be 


found in the Commentaries, .and by its application, the moſt material 
inconifiericies of that noble, but imperfect work, are to be reconciled, 
Blactitone as a lawyer, 2 6 5 to the ſtudy and practice of [aw, as 
profeſſor of the ſcience at Oxford, his commentaries. were his original 
lectures to law 3tudents, in order to explain to them, not what our laws 


- 
= 
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or ffatutes oughit'to be, 10 be conſtitutional 3 but what they were, and 
how a lawyer in his practice was obliged to confider and apply them. 


But, in anſwer to heſe obſervations, it may be remarked, that the 


Commentaries are lectures to legiſlators as well as to lawyers, as may 
de ſeen in the Introduction, where the author addreſſes himſelf to our 
nohlemen and gentlemen of fortune, and quotes Cicero, as ſaying © it is 
-, - neceſſary for a ſenator to be thoroughly acquainted with the conſtituti- 
on.“ I ſhall only reply that Tatradudtians to books, like prefaces, are 
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5 Commeiiririsz, 19, 436: | K f 4 Commentaries, IV. 440. 
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SSL To 29) 
written last; as I muſt ſuppoſe his to have baker: for otherais the rea. 
ſoning therein ought to have prevented ſome of eee of the work; 
although the main drift of that reaſoning, is ev y to tecomtmend 
to gentlemen ta ſtudy the /aws of theit country. Beſides thus account. 
ing for the omiſſion I deplore, we muſt remember that when Blat##one\ 
wrote, the attention of mankind had not been called up, to the eſſential 
and eternal diſtihction hetween laws and conſtitutions, by the grand 
event on the theatre of Amarica; where à people not. tacitiy, put 

r expreſsly drew up a conſtitution to be @ law to the legislature; anti 
to prevent the confuſion, and the infinity, of ill conſequences reſulting 
from a conſtitution being undefined. Neither had Lord Abingdon, ner 
other able men who "oye en on the ſubzect, * that time: thrown 
light upon it. { 

For want of havinghimlſelf made the diſcovery, aki er poſſaſſel 
Himſelf of the rich mine of truth to which it would have led him; 


and at the ſame time not being uninfluenced by the authority of both 


legiſlative and legal practice, unqueſtioned in our courts and in parlia- 
ment, becauſe of the very ignorance we are now lamenting, Blaekstonie 
as I ſhall ſne fails in ſome caſes of the higheſt importance, to diſtinguiſti 
between constitutional and un- conſtitutional law. But no man can at- 
tentively read the Commentaries, without being convinced, that © Our 
9 tion consists of certain immemorial paints of national agreement, 

e PRINCIPLES, ON which the ſecurity of our nature rights 
3 All the quotations I have had oecaſion to make from that 
work, are proofs of this truth; but they are few in compariſon of what 


might have been made. And hence, I truſt, weſhall be able to diſcover, 


© whether our Hause 77 Commons Pty; or be 9 at e e r | 
constitution N | 5 : 


; 4 


STION v. 


* 9 


2 - Outivorſſtitation Belt gl as the armour ck er natural rights 715 
an hberties, it ouglit to ſhield us from all political wrongs, come they 


from What quarter they n may; and, where there is most potuer to oppress, 
it ought to be mos? powerful to prote. In all periods prior to the revo- 


lution, by the nation in general it was ignorantly imagined, our 2 2 4 | 
N't 


eſt danger lay in the crotin, and the nation att accordingly 

infancy of political ſcience, it was only for ſuch minds as a een — 14 
or a Montespuie's to diſcern, that © England could never be ruined but 

by a parliament, Behoſd, then the 'intrinſic, inherent excellence of 
"our <onftitution, which, if we would be true to it, would * 
ſecure us againſt this mot formidable of all dangers ! 


The moſt eſſential of the three branches of parliament, and t 
which holds in its graſp tlie public purſe, the nerve of its Pans 0 


* Blackſtone's Cemmentarie I, IKE 


1 


£ * 1 * 
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* 
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do emanate fairly freely and ſubſtantially from the people, and be renew. 
able at their pleaſure. Here alone is the balance againſt that power 
. Dyer. us, which our lawyer, miſled by its gregtneu erroneouſly calls an 


& abſolute deſpotic authority in theſe kingdoms: ” and w ich with 


equal inaccuracy he deſcribes as © ſo tranſcendant and abſolute, that it 
cannot beconfined, either for c avses or perſons, within any bounds.” * 
That the authority of parſiament extends over all per tons we ſhould 
de blind not to ſee; but that it extends over all cazses, nothing but 


a blindneſs to the diſtinction between our law and our constitution, 


can make us admit; for over the constitution, it can have no 
authority whatever. Hence, we perceive, that the authority of parlia- 


ment is in no ſenſe © abſolute and deſpotic for even in its authority 


over persons, it is limitted and controuled by the conſtitution. Now 


the only means of preſerving this limit and controul in exiſtence and 


full force, is, for the people to have over parliament the neceſſary check, 


of a fair, free, and ſub?antial-repreſentation. In this we ſee our conſti- 
tution it 22057 powerful to protect, where there is most power to oppress; 


and for this it is, we pronounce it to be a conſtitution of intrinſie wiſdom 


and excellence! 


But reverſe all this! Let the Houſe of Commons ceaſe to be repre- 


ſentativbe let it degenerate into a faction that have bought up the 


 +porovughs—and let this faction, by that preponderancy which the power 


= 


of the purſe in auch $ands muſt give it over the other branches, become 
in „a power with © abſolute deſpotic authority in theſe kingdoms,” 


were, then, would be the excellence and wiſdom of a conſtitution, in 


which there would be © deſpotic authority to oppress, without 2 
;:  & 


ſhadow of power in the people to protect themſelves! -. 365 do 
No part of our conſtitution is more entangled with lat, than what 


relates to our repreſentation in parliament; but happily for us there is 
no part ſo eaſily diſentangled; becauſe here, more than in any other 


particular, our ſyſtem of government ſtands on natural rights and firs? 
principles. The other twobranches of the legiſlature muſt from the na- 


ture of the caſe, exit merely in eonſequence of original accident, which | 
grew into a national faſhion or taſte, and ſo became a point of: zational }- 


agreement, or part of our conſtitution. It is fimply becauſe of ſuch ori- 


.ginahaccident, and the inclination, taſte and agreement which it produ- 
ed, that E land made her chief magiſtrate a K ing, inſtead of haying 


made him a doge, a director, a preſident, a protector, an emperor, or 


any other creature of the imagination. And that we have lords various - 
_ ty titled, inſtead of ſatraps, or ſenators, or ſtates, or ancients, or wiſe- 


men, ſtands preciſely on the ſame grounds, of accident, taſte, and agree- 


ment. But, with regard to representatives, it is far otherwiſe. I heſe 


 fand on the foundations of natural right, the firſt principles of reafon, 


» Blackſtone's Commentaries I. 160. Sir Edward Coke, 4th. Inf. 36. 
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and political neceſſity. How important the diſtinction "How facred, © 
that part of our conſtitution?nsn OD 
To every human mind, unperverted by the authority of error 
dogmatically inculcated, untainted by the bitterneſs of inveterate party 
ſpirit, and honeſtly diſpoſed, it muſt 1 conceive be an irrefiftable truth, 
y pa from firſt principles and the cleareſt maxims, that the body of 
people ought to be fairly, freely, and ſubſtantially repreſented in parlia» - 
ment. By fairly is meant, that a fair diſtribution of ſuffrage ſhould 
take place; by 7 that elections ſhould be uninfluenced either by 
power, or threats, or corrupt practices; and by substantially, that there 
ſhould no where be any perceptible deficiency or want of ſuffrage > for 
the abſence of fair and free ſuffrage, whatever be the cauſe, does not 
produce a vacuum; as all ſuch ſpaces are filled up with corrupt or 
But our Counter: petitioners ſuppoſing, as I preſume they muſt; our 
conſtitution to conſiſt of the whole mass of our institutions, together 
with the whole body of our law, written and unwritten; * and well Know- | 
ing © the glorious he ng 1 of the law; talk of courſe of © ur 
preſent conſtitution ” but, under ſo monſtrous a ſuppoſition, our con- 
ſtitution, which is in truth the ſtandard of all legal reCtitude, and there» _ 
fore ' ought ever to be contemplated as ſomething fixed and certain, 


would to our inexpreſſible miſery be the moſt fluctuating thing belong- _ 


ing to us; abſolutely changing its identity, not orily with every new 
Statyzz, but even every new decision of the twelve judges; for it is well 
known, that every ſuch ſolemn deciſion, makes tht lat, and a rule in 
all judicial proceedings, which was not known to be law before. Þ 


It is moſt evident, therefore, that, with ſuch a camelion conſtitution, 
we can have nothing to do; and that the epithet of © preſent ” is 
unneceſſary and deluſive. What! are not magna charta and the bill of 

rights, part of our conſtitution? I anſwer, No: they are only charters 
and ſtatutes of a peculiarl character, in as much as they are de- 
 claratory of the people's rights on certain points; thereby ſhewing what 
in those -respetts the itution is, A figurative mode of expreſſion 

ſtealing into all human language, we are aceuſtomed, I acknowledge to 
to ſpeak of ſuch ſtatutes as the ooriſtitution; in like manner as we ſky, 
the coffers of the ſtate, or the military cheit of the army, when we mean. 


te treaſures they contain, 
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Not even at the revolution was the conſtitution changed, or pretend - 
2 wei. = 4 wi only, by _—_ a or jon of ſcveral 
important rights of the pe aced, as it was thought, on more ſecure 
forntieriont: And ſo indeed, * . although the 
-moſt important of all their rights, and that which conſtitutes the only 
trueſecurity for all the reſt;as melancholy experience has fince taught us, 
Vas on that occaſion totally overlooked and neglected ; notwnhſianding 
FF + ., | Blackflone's Commentarie, I, 10, - bf 583 


* 


(a) 


5 A lnof 3 of it which at a ſonder period. had 8 


cohiſtitution: and b only cap cio two — we © ſhall alſo have 
this maxim; Ach is d we of. the .constitution,, cannot it- 
ſelf be the e for then 4 constitution would be felo de 16 1 
It will therefore follow, that our legiſlators, can no more take from the 
nation its e or from any part of the people any of their na- 
5 rights ans liberties, by being pleaſed to write ſomewhat, to that <4 
effect in our. ſtatute books; than our land ſtewards can take from us 5 
dur eſtates, or this man's field, or that man's houſe, and make them 5 
1 their own, by wri ting in their account books that. it ſhall be ſo. What a 
, our legiſlat.ve ſlewards in former reigns, « Gd write in Shox books, we b 
| , ſhall preſently ſee. | 
It is the propoſed. examination of theſe 2 books, the reviſion and 115 
8 expoſure of ſome of the diſnoneſt accounts they contain, and the 22 

„ = of certain rights and liberties to a very large amount, of which, 
| _ falſe entries, the people as ſome declare, have been dextrouſſy ale 
1 that cauſed of late ſuch an alarm and hurly-burly amongſt the laſt ſet of 
|  ftewards, their connexions, dependents, and echoes; and they had the 
| addreſs to infect many honeſt well meaning perſons, with an unaccount- 

5 able dread of having the matter looked into, which dread has not even x 
| yet wholly ſubſided. Nay, theſe honeſt folks, . who were in the dark, | 
| | were often carried far beyond the rogues in the ſecret; for whale the | 
| latter were only alarmed, the former wen perk truck j exhibiting their 
fears in ways truly ludicrous. But all this is agreeable to natur f 5 ö 
| + + When ſtricken with fear we know not why, it is ever extravagant: an 
a panic-ſtruck, perſon—his reaſon loft, and his imagination on fre 5 
| _ miſtakes friendsfor foes, danger for fafety, just as it happens: he will 
| eeuen run into the den of a real lion, to eſcape the purſuit of an imagina- 

1 V * But the original alarnicts took good care that accuſations, 
; | 
| 


il continued to En its full extent. of this. invaſion of right, - 
B. the reyolution, os the people's oh that of reſiſting ny, 2 

and 10 electing a friend to the excluſion of an enemy to their granny 1 

as their King, was aſſerted in act, the reſt by statute, Tut the principles, 4 
and tlie form of government, and every point of known national agree- 4 
ment, or, in other words, their conſtitution remained as before. For 
' deſtroying a conſtitution, there are various modes ; for changing, we 

are told by madern. writers Who have not as far as [ know been refuted, q 
e is only one. It muſt as they ſay be by the general conſent and 7 

the of a people persenally declared. Here ſay they representation is 4 

| Inadequate. , For a repreſentative to have a right to change that which 
is entruſted to him as a ſacred depoſit, or to deſtroy that which he is k 
elected purpolely to preſerve, is impoſſible. That The law of England a 
will not endure an abſurdity, * 18 2 principle equally applicable to tie t 
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muste, and hard names in abundance ſhould be ſhomered denn 
upon all who, had promoted the enquiry. The oi dinary appellation 


H buitowed on-them were Lei ellers, Jacobins, T raitors, Cut-throats 
= EO OI on EI Bol, 


FTngt unaccountable dread of having the ſteward's books looked into, 


which' has inſected ſo many well mean g perſons, ſeems to have ſcized . 


our Counter-petitioners 7 for unaccountable indeed, is the declaration 


of a conviction, that to reform, by allowing every 'taxcd houſeholder tio 5 


vote, would unavoudably ſubvert the conſtitution : And that « 


ſhould fly to parlament, to counteract reform, by tuch a notable — 155 
ration alone, is equally unaccountable. In ſhort, I confeſs myielf fairly _ © - 
, puzzled: with their paradoxical proceeding. If I could fuppoſe them to 
joke, I muit imagine they amuſed us with a harmleſs game at croſs- pur- 
poſes; or with a ſort of eypher, whereof the meaning is expreſſed by 


contraries: If I ſuppoſe ſerious, then I muſt conſider them among 
the panic: ſtruck; who are exactiy on a par with ſuch as labour under 


dtead of a refurmer, and who in the ſignatures toa reforming petition, 


ſeem to ſee the viſions of ſo many daggers aimed at that deaf obje& of 
their Affection, our preſent conftitution en TR bring to my re- 

| ; honeſt country parſon, 
VO Occafionally was ſubject to the malady I ipeak of. My friend, even 


collection, 4 deceaſed friend of mine, 2 


when his nerves began to feel the influence of his d ſorder, with the 


moſt perfect com could ride paſt a hron dog, or a red dog or he Ns 
i could even look on a white dog, Or a dag that was ſpotted ; but at theſigh 4 


of a black dog, he was inſtantaneouſly ſeized with pecular horrors, 
ſucceeded. by a ſhivering and an affection of the bowels ; and, as ofte 


Fe ines” u dos 6f Thar colour; ed of hangict Wie af he Wilhad to: 


do, he was obliged to diſmount and : etire. And at times, when the de- 


Aungement ol the neryous ſyſtem came on b thout any apparent 'catiſe, . 
he was, incommoded in another way. The branches of trees appeared 


do his imagination as uplifted axes, and the waving twigs of the hedges, as 


: 


|  malady of Gur Coutiterpethidning Friends and neighbours.” who, ia 


that which is our conftieminn's-only Poſſible precervative, jmaꝑitie they 
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that whimſical diſeaſe, 'which convinces à man that he himſelf is a 
gooſe, or a gooſe-pie, or a pitcher, or any earthly thing but What he is; 
aud that certain innocent objects around him, are foxes, or devourers, 
or angry demons, or pther deadly enemies of his peace or ſafety -- 
Thheſe f:neiful friends of ours, who ſeem to paftake fo largely in the 
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15 that a man Who had e the ſoreſt laws (after wards 


* 970 ng a e e 0 Meh it led, entertained. “ pl 2 ben ul "fot he fays 


1 * 


1 ? ; #64, 19 


E, - ii Wann, reſemble my late 656d; the honeſt parſon. When 
dis nervous fit was off, he enen gh at himſelf with gieat good hu | 


wmourz; a dog might be as black as nis own coat, without any power 
over his bowels; or being wiſhed on a gibbet; and no man's eye could 
dell with more delight than his ou the humble, but vigorous and 
"IP hawthorn, at once the defence andornament of our fields. 
Have ur Counter: petitioners conſidered what a whimſical thing the 
iſhconſtitution, if the Whole law made part of it, muit have been 
ifferent periods; and would indeed now be? t Ho long is it ſince, 

0 Rios won to this interpretation, it muſt have been part of this wiſe 


conſtitution, that an old woman ſhould be burned, as ſoon. as ſne com- 
menced witch? And that Jaw ſurts ſnauld be ſeti led, and zuſtice admj- 


hom, „by the equitable rule of trial by combat? Was it under the 
of our Plantagenet Kings, according to the Engliſn constitution, or 
the : Agreement and Rule ef geuernment which the natien bad adopted, 


dy magna charta, ) ſhould according to the degree of his ofience or the 


metcy of his judge, have his hands and feet cut off; or bis eyes pui out; 


dor thoukd fuffer caltration? f Or was it in the tune of Henry VIII. 
a part of this excellent conſtitution, that an Eng liſnman might be con- 
demnod as a traitor, be hanged till half dead, be then cut down, have 
His bole taken out and burned before his face, his head then to be 
ſtruck off and his hody to be divided. into four quarters, to be ſtuck up 
wherever, the E ing ſhould appoint, tor the conſtityt onal inſtruction 7 
his beloved: people, for for what. thank you for having deny 
. 2 en h vfully ae to las former queen Anne of 
* At 1 "36:24 +4 TELE TY 
£44 3 aan ka 3 our 
e e ee and all men under forty ſhall Alien archery ; 
00 weit wens under the Ae ee kn ent or lord's ſon, fhall-wear 


Loch an error was certainly excuſable' in 3 4h, fori it is 


in tar” "Blacks tone, "without 


3 2 or frame of government, that iyttim e * 1 i L alane balcmated to main- 
Hlisin, civil liberty, Which & e. (1. 2269 and his idea 70 age was equally. can * 
and incorrect, for according to his.defnition. L 251. Je why Ily conſiſted in legal prot 
on; without taking in the idea of 2 in the making 0, N50 civMliberty, 'there 
n might have heen edjoyed under a'Roman eniperor, 2 ſenate, or a . wrde 
25 4 Pruſſia, & © And vr have ſeer ſays he theſe rights (the rights-3 and 2 
EY gliſhmen conſiſt; primarily, in the free en joyment of Persona / security, uf perſon er- 
57 iy and of . ivate 5 8 So long as theze remain inviolate the fubj in ly 
Ei er (1. ow the truth is, all theſe Ls may “ remain. 1098 ” at 
. or at Berlin, and yet the people haue po pplitie ical tbe ny at all, f 


"4 | 80 age 80 the 16th) ver of Chatles I. eldery women: ener ewe 


Sage I wy ot Bug Ed Suffo} ſing wite N cath 
gy 5 the pact ooh by Aged on ent ep . Fo re == 


| yominied crookpg pins 1 Blackſtone's Com IV, 423: 
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a velvet cap; becauſe /aws for thoſe; things mill remain in the flatute 


book unrepealed? Or tuat ** rogues and vagabonds ” and * incorrigi- 
ble agues, in caſe they ſhall have!“ any vote n the election of any 


member or members to ſerve in parlament ſhall. be tubject to à , 
puriſhment, than if the have not ſuch votes 7 Eut the cot, tutic i, 
according to this wild fan), mult at one time have been a mere hermo. 
pbrodite, a thing perfectij equiocal, one day, all law, the next, af will 


and pleaſure, according as the wand fiood n the Ickle vi. ot a capi cious 


+ - 


brute; for by the 316, | Henry, VIII. c. 8, it was enacted, that a roh! 


proclamation ſhow,d-have-the ſame foree as an act of parlament. 


Thave looked into the written cbnſtitutiont of Huerica and Francs, 


and ensmined them carefully; but I do, not find in taem, auy regu ati- 


ons about ald rage, nor a-fingie,, word about. 4ettles and frymg pants. 
It hasſbeen the late care of thoſe nation, tg have , two books; one, for 
their cunſtitut. on alone; the others far kettles and trying pans and old. 


* 


rags, Kxheneveri they have oecaſion to legiſlate about uch * And 
v 


by having the conſtitution and lay; thus ſeperate, other advantages 


reſult ; the leg iʒlatam come to know, Mbat the conititut on is, and their 


Groſs miſconeepuons being thus prev entad, differences of pin. on on 


the general nature, of ohwhat conttitatcs, any pm t cular part ot the. | 
conttution, ean only exik M light ſhades; not likely to beget party; 


hatrid, nor to render any of the people dupes to miniſters for prowo- 


nag evil deſigns; nor to load the. preis with perpetual. controwerfy. 


Another benefit; and no incontiderabie one, neſulting from the poſieſſion 


of a witten conſt. tut) on, is ſo ubvjous that I need ſearcely remind my 


der,of jt; de UNCONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF CONSEQUBNCE. 
CAN GET UPON THE STATUTE BOOK 3 and, if any unimportant 


one ſhould creep in, it .mult ſoon be detected and expunged, 
Of an ever: varying, camelion conſtitution a con;utution unfathom-., 


able by the line of human intetlect—a conilitut oui ot conti adictiouis 


a political felo de ſe, let us then hear no mote! for if a thing ſo mon- 
ſtrous were indeed our. conſtitution, it mult ſoon be ſelf-dedroy ed, 


Gris this a proof of the boaſted equality of our law“ See the Act ; 5th. Geo. I. for 


cu pelliag incorrigible rogues xc to ſerve at ſca. If it be argued, that, to remit the ordi- 


nary penalties and confer the honourable employment, of defending our conſtitution, our 


Teligion, and liberties, and ſocial order, is not to inflict a puniſhment, but to confer a favor, l 
aud thetefore any obſervation turning on the meaſure or degree of puri bten- falls tothe 

grund I muſt then reply, that if this honour” arid this favatir he witheld from an incorri- 
gible rogue merely becauſe be has the misfortune to be an elector, it will ſtill be a reverſa. - 


of the principal which ſays the « Law ſpeaks 10 all with one voice. 
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ough blood and anarchy to ſome better 
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„ N ; "moore VI. : 

We done e to a aaa, 8 Aatutes dich 
have more than once alluded: I mean the disfranchiſing ſtatute of 
Henry VI. the triennial bilf of Milliam IIll and the ſeptennial act of 
 GrorgeT 4 Theſe ſtatutes have been ſo long in our books, and ac. 
qu eſced it as the law of the land that I am fully aware of the difficulty 
there may be, in mpreſſitig'on che mind of n reader, the true char-- 
| ater and effects of theſe laws; and how * at be ar 
tence of political liber amongſt us,—to the vey our 
. hitches ſigaldbeequuaate + int tree} 

- No degree of ' acquiefence, no not an aniverſal-ayprobution of tis: 
ages and generations, can ſanction pernicious errot, nor make 
that juſt and right, which is in its Oi nature iricurably tunjuſt-and!. 
- Or ſhall I rather uſe the elegant words of Blaoks/orie, ant ſay 
no conſtitution could eſtabliſſi it without power of revocation, no 
<< precedent could functifv, nb length of time could confirm it. + 
"Theſe ſtatutes; as you ſhall dez Are all of them not only un-conftitutio- 
nal, but anti.conſtitutional;=—nat merely incontictent with lihei ty and 
the conſtitution; but; in letter and ſpirit, to- the full exteni of their 
8 Areadful-. ndeed is that extent I berty and the conſtitu- 
tion are destreyed, extinguished;'blotted out; for, ſuffer but the principles 
_ of the conſtitut on which Ihave already laid beforeiyou,-to have their 
fair, and full effect, and then not one particle, not a trace of the fimo- 
kes put upon our political liberty by thoſe Katutes, could remain. 


Thoſe principles of our conſtitution Thaveput'to the ſtricteſt ſerutity of 


| ich nn mymind 1 Is capable; and I with my reader to do the ſame; for we 


are both ẽmbarked in the ſame veſſel, and muſt fink or ſwirn together, If, 
then, we find thoſe principles true, there will benodoubtoffny convincing 
- eyery impartial and honeſt man, who'willindulge me with his attention, 
that the three ſtatutes in queſtion, are in direct contradiction to thoſs 
Principles, and, not andencies only, ben ng they 905 —— 
Ver gions of the colfttution;.” . ä . 


; Nor is it too much to ſay; although d it may: at rſt waage 


ſurprize, that theſe three ſtatutes have worked a far more radical, 
thexefore àa more dangerous change, in reſpect to public ed than 
had been 5 to its diſadvantage, in thoſe, tyrannical per 

Engl oY hiſtory, which preceded the” EXETions of 1 Da the 
expulnon of yg IT; 998 that infinitely more would be done ſor the 
ſecurity of political liberty, by a repeal of theſe three, ſtatutes, than. was 
done by tis 1 efforts of magna f i 52 he: COS. 


wh, 4 
* « 4 
_ 


es DE Hos 2 + See page a. N | 
5 "of 4M fog 4 "Chae only pruned the I6xuriances of the feudal tem. ” 0” 


 * Blackſtone's Com. VI. 436. 


Ci j 


Numerus ab vexatious' as had been the oppreſſionsrwhicti makes 
tie ſubjects of the ſixty three 'chauſts' of magna tharta, not one Of 
them related to the eſſentials of political bberty, properly ſo called. Ins 
ſtrictreſs of ſpeech, they were all of them only breaches and! violations) 
of legal protection; - and if we conſider who the parties were, who extorts\ 
ed the firſt charter from John, riameiy ine ſame as at all times ſhared? 
with him in legiſlative power, weought "in EW conſider theafſ@mbly! 
wot in Runnimcad, and held by the King's appointment, as a'rea[! 
2 in Which caſe” it will appear N the lagui protacrios! 

ed by magna chartaj was the immediate effect of political liberty, 

or the power of law-making. It does not detract from this truth, con- 
fered'in the abittact, to ſay the King was afra. d of the ſwords' of the! 

a we: for _ pans monarchs hive their been, who never would 

e 115 law for che redreſs of grievances, but 

(ſvn res. or other, and forthe moſt part of the Word ultimate 

the barons and their followers were armed, ſo are the Corvicausi 

g gi day (as their late Viceroy can mform us,) whenever they aſſemble 

in parliament; conſiderin gs it as the onl attityde becoming fire 

men. All I have to do at preſent is with the fact, that the meet 

ing at Runnimand was by appointment, and that this g, eat laws magna 

chartay was made by ee en, Tho, who make den, haue ene 


A 2 8 + 17 162 . 4 


rbb already ION what our (greateſt anger yr in the! 
cen, and like wiſe, that a far greater wrong than any that were redreſſed 
| the revolution, was dn that occaſion overlooked, and left ſtill td pe. 
Fate in all its mischte out entent upon the nation. And now Ive to 
So that amongſt thoſe wrongs which were rehearſed in the Bill 
Regt, there were but two artieles having immediate relation to politi- 
cal Aberty itſelf, and they were by no means made the most prominent 
features of that Bill. And ſo. far is it from appeal ing; that theſe ſymp. 
tems bf; the-grand- ſtate? diſeaſe, led the conductors of the revolution = 
to slright knowledge of the proper nature, and of the great danger of 
that diſeaſe, then lurking in the vitals of the conſtitution, that theſe very 
perſons, with the reſentment of James s tyra rl hot in their minds, 
4d themſelves, by thei triennial act, 8e pal en carer ibs | 
Rn had received at his hands. 


Tue firſt of the two eaſes alluded 0 1 the King's ing intel = 


ce tlie freedom of election of members to ſerve in parliament; ” and 
upon this head, this miglity bill ramely'fays, „ That election of mem- 


 ©bersof parliament. qught to be free And, in conſequence of omis- 


fionis which had — in holding of parliaments, although not com—- 

plained of in the recital of grievatices, itfays And that for redreſs of 

« 3 ievances, and for amending, ſtrengthening and ee of 
e Jaws, parhaments ought to be held frequently.” 


N "Has _— is the ſum of A on What imimediately alli 
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40 Hlertys all the reſt- s mece abuſe of legul autlioritys mege bio- 
un of dew, aud of chat g- prot tion to wiueh the people had a rght, 
2Hthe hand oi tne , Kung. Hut it is evident; that; fad the {c-ence of , 


cy govenment been as well underſtood, either in the days or Ran 
 nimead, or of the Revolution;,/ as ut hõ,m and had there been vire,, 
toe enough to have ated up to ſuch- knowledge; then inſtead of chuld- 


 iſhly enumerat ng, one by one, the 1tripes they. had received from the 


rid ot regal power, and as child ſhi reciting one by one, on certam 


ſmptu es the true way: of ſecumg: not- Om all th- ſe ſpecfed rights, 


| bythe pþltinent of a-committes of both houſes n 
cMiing4y tlie aid of the leartied to collect and digeit, on the known _ 
principles of our government, all our inſtitutions and neceſſary regulss! 


aecified clams of exemphon from the iliegal ſtt: pes of that rod in 
but all others which ex. tedpas Well as of giving A t: anqu: l eſtabi 


 wildomy ta have reſorted at omee to the firſt principles of polmeal li 
baxty, and to haue demanded and eſtabliſned, a fam, free, and ſubſtantial: 
repreſentat ien of the} people: in parliament; and then to ſuch a parlia- 
ment to have left their legal protection, zu all its branches & 


Had they thüs placed the political liberty of England on its rigln 
.. land had an a of ſuch intrinfic wiſdo been followed upy: 


tions, in the draught of a WRITTEN CONST TT Tong 10 have been 


printed eireulated, and ſubmitted to a three: y gars national diſcuſſian, 
ſo that the people might have inſtructed their repreſentatives ho- 


have enpteſſed their mature opimions on the. lame, ſurely. ſuch, men an 
fuch a parlament would have deſerved the gratitude of their country uin 
tlie higheſt poſſible degree; and.a-' conſtitution, ſo made known; 1 | 


ee cee and ſo fortified, would have been, the greateſt of all earth 


Tue remedies which, at the Period. | | 

applied Wee poſſibly the: beſt the knowledie of the” ti mes afforded; 
bar no one can doubt chat, compared wth what is here ſuggeſted, 
| ed puerile, ſhort ſighted and zmſuffteient. Political liberty; im 


ſſinꝑs to this nation 14 16 12 1 * F 1 $221 . e r 885351 y: 
periods I have ſpoken of, were actually 


© % 
: 
- 


cafss, was” the truc object: whereas the ignorant, -patriotitm of 


the times knew not the means of ſecuring itz nor indeed in hat it tru- 
iy oonſilleds but ſpent its ſtrength in providing for inferior objets, 
Which may in a ce: tain degree be had even un. ler governments abſolute- 


2 ur Eiter Poor Bill bas been printed and in circutatioh one year, and will pro 
tema unter public dſcuſſian auother year or two; before 


| ly deſpoticy ſo long as a wiſe prnce-ſhall reign. but for the permanen- 

cy of which there can be no. ſecurity, but in poſſe 
PD dberty. And are there not thoſe of 5 | | 
runt or regardleſs of our true diſeaſe, or not fu; iciently aware of its 


true polit. cal 
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ment and aſſured permanency-+to freedom? would-have heen, wth a! 


— 


who, either igno- 


nM 
a lay. And ſuch 1s 
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And if it be once 188 that th 


* fame cauſe, as ther, (hall attend to the election of the knis his for: 


| 7 9s freely and ind: fferen iy, notwithſtand,ng any, requeſt, or com- 
i ent to the contrarv. ” And this 9 Was enforced by. atio- , 
/therin'the t1th.-of the ſame King e. v. | 


Ow 


extent and danger; ſoo 40 Made no (eſs ef their country N but 

when they themſelves iin med. ately and perſonaliy tevirhelafh;iand who | 

idly imagine all wouldbe right, r cle ho laſh them were removed from 
wer! Wretehod miſtake! - 2ermevious error! an' error Which, in as 
uch as it draus attention to interior eviis, has a natural Sendency to 

Eg the exiſtence of that ache! is 'of the peareſt magnet, and 
e parent of all 


As all the wr 71 5 ee 095 firſt under Fahy, aud aſterwards 
under James J Were, when truly, underſiood and eſtamated,. different 
in nature, as well as far r inferior in degree, to thoſe which flow from! the 
three ſtatutes under confideration, we cannot beltow too much pa ins n 
aſcertaining the d' ftnctwn, and eftablithng tlie fact. The diftinRiun 
will be clearly lee, by a dee! to the caſe all I have faid for marking 
the eſſential Lidern ice — egal protection and political liberty. 
0 0 itatutes, without appearmg, to undy- , 
cerning eyes, to det ict from legal protection, dg in truth, to the whe 
extent of their operation, annihilate political liberty, we can have bil 


one opinion, -conc& ming yo ONE of their total repeal. Let us aide 
review them. 


Prior to the ien of at 7. every 3 


| . bondman) had a common-law. right, 1 — to 1808 riß bes x 


our conſtitution I Have fo often repeated, to vote in ol de 


county; ; which right “ at the grievous complaint of 


3 "concerning the W of ſherits” and 99188 Gay ſes of Sy 
* election, to | 


at ſlander of the counties, and hincr: 
£6 "buſineſs of - ommonalty,”” was unequivecally aſſert ed! 


ratory ſistute of the 7:h./Hehry IV. c: 15. intheſe wards ; & af n 


« yy they that be there preſent, as well uſtors duly ſummoheck oft 
parliament, and thell in the full countythey {hall proceed to the! 


* man 


Then comes, the fifit real flab which d the pellticat luer of ng 
ing 


wen eyer recei\ed; and it comes, not from the crawn, {for the 


Was an infant not eight gears old) bur from. PAR LIAMENT; from that 


power Which if once corruptec \. Buy leigh and Montesquien Freſaw, 
would be the ruin of England. The well-known ſtatute of d. an 
_ ©» clifement; of the gh. of Henry: Vl. ei y. at oneſtrokecuts off from the 


future egjoymentof t the ſac: ed nalineable right of election, an imente ma- 
be wh of the whale nation: by enactingt that none in future ſhall elect, who 


ve not freeholds of forty illings Per annum. f What was this but 


ſaying to the majoruy of the nation, We whom DION th 


* ohni 


T; Equal 10 tal. pe» annum 5 tie e seite e aue, wn Ne WK 7 page 
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Re e e bes, be eth nnn | 


— end and object of which choice above all other conſiderations is to 


preſerve that political liberty, as your only e and certain ſecurity - 
is for Jegal protection, and every bl Gag of of life, Me m whom you have 
« this great. confidence, and whom you have thus. bonoured 


4 with the h. gheſt of human truſts, are pleaſed to determine, that, from 
© this moment you thall have no political liberty / at ally, and that 
Ng the /egal W of yourſelves and your poiterity ſhall altogether 
'« depend on 1 eee a minority of the nation ſhall from Hence 
"6 orth places Fo you and them: We know, that in ſo'doin 1 break 
A through! magna. charta, Which promiſes “ to all Hee mi ” of 992 
| 8 realm, the faving and eſerving all theu hberties, and 
3 < tom 3. which. they had before; and that we likewiſe then, qual, | 
I dilregard to near forty. other ſtatutes, by which the [aid charter | 
already been confirmed; but guch being our re.” SUCH” 
"s OUR DECREE . | "Does this wholeſale 76 of inherent 
. conſtitutional rights, by the chosen guardians of them, pleaſe thoſe 
i * of our neighboyrs who cannot endure any thing 1 to ſubvert the 
| 1 "On their own principles, I have fad, they mult be the 
J 


| firit to ap of doj awa by r what has done | 
5 ee ving by, Oy Xepeat, N al dy © 


\ 


In the next it is to be. obſerved, that 0 1 ie 
were in regular u for many centuries, and none other known either to 
the constitulion or the /aw notwithſianding occaſion Practice in bad 
ome), ſo that by means of ſuch JN by | Ents, the electiye 

franchiſe Fame into exerciſe Hmetunes twice, 
|  _ wid more often; agreeably to the. e wh Toll liberty. But 
1 25 now comes, in che ſixth. yeat after the revolution, a ſtatute to we three 
gran. continyance to the NY Parliament; 4 which thus d: nchuſes 
7 two years. n every three, all thoſe. who had not been totally . 
chized by the former ſtatute. And this preſume was 8 
Tocle had pobliſbed his, admirable Diſcourſe. on Govergment. .. 


| | 75 8 Let me once more appeal to our eee ee. 

= are ſo, anxigus. to ward off even the dimant danger bie * our 

5 . "Jiberties. Boss not again this 1 plainly 1225 We your 5775 | | 

7 2 « . tatives. either know nothing, or.care nothing, about Principle of 

VDernment: As little do we now or care, about the principles # 227 
5 particular. constitution, or about your hi.. * "our own common 13 

Men Charts of the gik. of Henry ul. . Obſervation ram Lord Chief haue. 4 
Cokes comments upon it. p. 1056. oi — 


= 5 : The quotation, is from che 38th. Chapter, "We we alto fand « Feige hor. our 
1 n « heirs, will procure or do any hing, whereby the libertics contained in this charter, ſhall 
_— > 3 or weakened. And if! any thing be procured by ay perfor . ot to this, 4 


. NN nen ROL.BEX * vorour. 0 ne 
| 5 Wit ed 7. . 
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e fene, and yu ba eonſcioulnteſs, that your pottttcal rights ate eſſe. 
tial to you as rational beimgs im 4 focial ſtate, muy tell you we trad no 
power and authority to dõ as we hav done; nb; nor to deſtroy one . 


© atom of rights ſo facred : But we tell you; that Jour having thought 
proper to make us legiſlators; 2 character we know not how to ſuſtain, 


ve have thought proper to take offe large ſtride towards making v 


© political ſlaves; a character iri which you perhaps may make as awk- 
ward a figure. Again, we SIG fameswho became our ſovereign, 
not by our particular election, but | 

© ing and'exercifing a power of dispensins with, and sutpending of; 


© laws: t he had proved himſelf a tyrant ;. and for ſo doing we made 


© war on him, expelled him from the throne, and drove him as an 
© outcaſt. to leek his bread in foreign chmes: But we tell you, our 


conſtituents, our political creators, you, by the breath of whole lips 


© we are What we are, that we think proper to © aſſume and exerciſe 4 
s power of diſpenting with elections, the very fountain of our law 


making power, „and 5u5pending ” the whole pulitical liberty of ib 


English nation at our good pleaſure and diſcret. om; and, for the preſent, 


WE DECREE ITS: SUSPENSION FOR TWO PARTS 
< IN THREE OF ALE TIME TO COME.,' And this is 


awhat the profound Blackstone, - through the error we have noticed, can 
number amongſt the reform of parliament which improved our coniſti- 
tution ; whereas it was in truth a moſt ſacrilegious violation, and the 
very egg of monſtrous corruptions. j This impiety of the creature, ro- 
belling againfl, and tearing away the power of, its creator, the people, 
does not awaken his aſtoniſhment and indignation; but what would he 
2 ſaid, had the lords of parliament ſo far forgotten their creator, the 


King, as to ha ve forced upon him a law to have transferred the power, 


of creating peers and biſhops from him to themſelves ? 


Well, Gentlemen, you who tell us Reformers, that we are ſub-. 
verters of the conſtitution, what think you of this ſuſpenſiotr of our 


liberties? Does this ſort of reforming ſquare: with' your notions of 


Engliſh freedom, or ſatisfy por underſtandings, fo converſant with the : 


ſeience of civil government? Is this the ſort of patriotiſin you would 


Rave us imitate, or the ſpecies of political reaſoning with which yu 
deſire us to enlighten the ignorant? Remembering the © glorious: 
revolution, we heard of in the proclamation of the 21ſt. of May 

1792, what ſay you noy to the conſtitutional knowledge, and legiſlative | 


"4. rf men and Mary, 2d. Sefs. c. 2 being an Ad © 
ae fieia of the ſubje&, aud ſettling the ſucceflion of the crown 4 
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J, if unhappily ſubje& to ſuch a regular suspension of his faculties as to 


= 


2 1 
2 2 8 3 | * 8 , * 
fidelity, of thoſe who beſtowed upon us that ©. glorious revolution. y 
 Thelait of the ſtatutes we have to conſider, is the ſeptennial at, 


” And what is it, but the ſame deſtructive. potion as the triennial act, on- 
Iy drugged more plentifully witch the poiſonous ingredient of ee 


That ſuſpended political liberty only two parts in three of human 


life; by the ſeptennial act, it was ( ſuſpended 81x PARTS IN SEVEN; 
which, though not in words a total ſubverſion and deſtruction of all 
liberty, yet, in effee?, ali collateral-circuinſtances taken into the account, 
was equivalent to a death's wound. If, as I have elſewhere proved, it be 
the indiſputable right of Engliſhmen, to create a new repreſentative 
once at leaſt in every year, || and if , the annual exerciſe of elective 
po ver be © the quinteſſence, the life and ſoul of our,conſtitution ”* 
a figure as correct as it is beautiful, what more could the enemies of 


freedom with, than, on a ſtate of repreſentation, unequal, partial, and defec- 
_ tive as it was in the year 17 16, to ere on it a ſuſpenſion of all political li- 


berty for fix parts in ſeven of human life! We may form ſome concep- 


tion of the effect of auch a freedom, towards ſecuring the proſperity and 


promoting the happineſs ot a nat on; by eſtimating the value of a man's 
8 liberty, towards the mamtenance of a wife and numerous fami- 


leave him awake only one day in a week. 


be! intoxicating poiſon of the triennial act, produced political 
ſtupor and approaches of 1 a public intereſt, and convulſfing 


. the nation with the intemperance o . the never-ceaſing brawls 


of faction, gradually unfitting it for the ſober cares, and duties and exer- 
tions, of a virtuons and free people. What that nefarious ſtatute began, 


its odiousſucceffor has but too fatally accompliſhed. It has debauched and 
debaſed the political character of our nation. It hath well -· nigh wrought 
- anutter obliv:on, if not even a loathing, amongſt large claſſes and particu- 
Aar ranks in ſociety, of thoſe principles of liberty, in vindication of which 
: a:Locke and a Milton wrote, a Hampden drew his ſword, and the mar- 
_ tyred Sidney and Russel bled-——Are we not then, on the authority 


of magna charta warranted in pronouncing, that ſtatutes which fo tear 
up by the roots © thelibertics and free cuſtoms which we had. before; 
and which are ſo deſtructive of the manlineſs, the morals and character 
of the nation, © are of no value, and ought to be holden for nought ?” 
And in the fpirit, and very letter alſo, of the principles of our cenſtituti- 


14 Finding the prop ee hy? ner 7 long parhs mente, they endea- 
e 


& voured to make their peace with the public by the Triennial Bill, in which there was a 
« clauſe for their own diſſolution; and ſet on foot an enquiry into their own venalities, 


e which apened ſuch a ſcene of iniquity, as, in the compariſon; made the penfioner par- 
“& liameat of King Ckar/c: II. ſeem innocent; and which was tien thought to have atrived | 


” 


& at the ve plus ultra of Corruption, Detect. of Parley. of England, I 121. 


i {| Legidlative Rights of the Pi ple windicated and People's Barrier. Turn to the Inden 


of vac {or the various paſages in root of this truth, see p. 3. 
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themſelves void.” & Surely our reiterated petitions to parliament will in 


web of its deſtiny. 


fancy of unpracticed corruption, a parliament ene and defectively 5 
elected, might nevertheleſs be an honeſt parliament; for even an abſo- 


parliamert, may vn particular occaſions be actuated by a ſpirit congeni- 


true barriers of political liberty are once impaired, abuſes inevitably ._ 
creep in; as thoſe barriers are more and more removed, abuſes-increaſes 

but when it is once ſeen that the barriers are abſoiutely; given up and 
abandoned, then corruption like an overwheim.ng. flood bears down 
E ot er ao ra 7 One a NS 


conſequence, the conſtitution and ſovereignty of the country, a prey to 


' deſpicable hands. , . 8 . 
Tue ſyſtem, has at length reached its conſummation, Of farther | 
. improvement, it is not capable. What more can a faction defirs, 

than to have the whole wealth of the nation at its abſolute command? 7 


aw 


28 „„ , 
en, of reafon, and of nature, may we not legally fay, that theſe aus. 
radically unjuſt and founded in error, “be not ftatmes but corrupt: . 
ons; and, being ©. incompatible with the conſtitution, ate in 


time prevail; and ſtatutes ſo diſhonourable to parliamenit itſelf will be 
Ä A A0 AA 

As we thus proceed in our comments, on theſe wretched ſtatutes»; 
are our Counter. ꝓetitioners any better reconciled to this unprincipled 
licentiouſneſs of the political ſtewards of 1694 and 27163 or to the 
political ignorance, ſtupefaction, and the degeneracy of the people, 44 
which the groſs ignorance or the blackeſt treachery of thoſe ſtewardss 
hath occzfioned ? Or are we Reformers ſtill to be branded as the ene- 
mies of our country, and diſturbers of its tranquillity; becauſe we 
would arouze it from its diſeaſed ſleep of political drunkenneſs and death, 
ere its vigilant, never-leeping adverſary hath completely woven the 


But the conſummation of the miſchief is yet to come. In the ra-win- 


lute monarch may protect his people. A triennial, or even a. feptennjal + 


al with, if not founded on, political liberty; becauſe it is naturally 
poſſible, that illegitimate power ſhould not in all caſes be abuſed: but 
the misfortune is, and it is the natural courſe of things, that When he 


The almoſt total deſtruction of the true barriers of political liberty, 
oy the three ſtatutes in queſtion; which had annihilated a vaſt majority of 

ngliſh ſuffrages, and ſuſpended all the reſt for the far greate! part of * - _ 
human life, left the Houſe of Commons, and, by the liaks of neceſſarx 72 


the moſt factious and 'mbit corrupt; and cauſed it to be ſeen, that a 
ſucceſsful adventure in the Borough Trade, mult be- the ſure road to 
wealth, to honors, and to power; an that a combination amongſt that 

claſs of traders, muſt give the whole liberties of Great Britain into their 
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hat the whole w It of Grea Britain, is at t command of t 
Ec 5 1 oth certain; TS it true, is the one U 
E Res ablo lutely command a decided majority of the feais in 

of C ommons. "of the truth of that fact, the Petiioners 
by #703 ide proof at the bar of the Houſe; and, from that 
0 his, have been anxidus to bring it forward. "Can, then, - 
any reaſonable man want conviction, that the evil, whatever be its 
pre and accurate amount, doth in reality exiſt? Does any man 
aught in the conduct of majorities to Rtagger ſuch a belief,” or 
even to. counteract ſuch a perſuaſion? Would any other than fuch 
"majorities, ſuffer a miniſter year after year to bring out an e —_ 
diture, the double of his eſtimate?” or to expend more money without | 
the knowledge and conſent of parliament,” than he hath expended. 
with that knowledge and conſent?” If Mr. Pitr's pecuniary meaſures | 
during the war, do not largely contribute towards opening the —2 
of the people, as to their ſituation in reſpect to political liberty, 
ſhall not be opened, as it ſhould ſeem, although to perform that de 
one. came from the dead and if this nation ſhall: not from the exi- 
_ dence afforded by the regular conduct of miniſters and majorities, ſee 
that it is bought and ſold by a; . faction, it is hereſt of a 
reaſon, and the hand of God is upon 4t for its deſtruction 


Time, taxes, and the complete triumph of French liberty over all 9 


its enemies, will ultimately, perhaps, convince the abuſed people of 
England, that it is not by 28 the liberties of another nation, 
but by reſtoxing the loſt Tiberties of their own, that their constitution 


is to be preſerved, Seeing, then that what THE ENGLISH CONSTH- | 


ruriox wanted, as a ſecurity either againſt Jacobins, or Levellers, 


or Trattors 28 deadly as either, was only à ſingle law e the 


Y 


three obnoxious ſtatutes” we have conſidered, and re bo the /@x- 


erciſe of the elective franchiſe ; what muſt be the 


Pacific, healing, and ſaving meaſure; and ty the other, the horrid war 
that has been waged, on the pretence, o eee our constitution; 
while the reform Which can ene preſerve it, 18 Hill ed 8 
by the authors and abettors of the „ 1 7 


- miniſters 


antes N. er religiouſly, that to ward off Abit * was „ 


1 gs of Engliſh- - 
men, when they. put into one of the ſcales of political 3 lach +8 


” 


* 


principal, and not as it thould 1 the very fecret N 


4 74 


* 
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of « In th year 179 I, when all the aovrs, of *** 8 war, . were either randed or. 


. « diſcharged, the annual intereſt upon the public debt amounted'to 9,289, f fol. In Jes. 


% than five years, therefore the preſent Chancellor of the Exchequer will have added very 
. © nearly as much to the perpetual! taxes, as all the miniſters that have ever afflicted this 
e country from the Revolution to the commenc ement of his adminifration. The inter Ar; 
* of rhe debt in Dec. 1482, (when Mr. Pict became Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


* only $,045,0551.'fo that in fact, he will in five years, have more han daubled the amount, 


*< of all the perpetnal taxes, that exiſted before bis suminiſtration Morgan's Appeal to 


. the 2 p- 37e ee it is ſhewn that Mr, * * amount to 1 9 


yas 4 
* : 
* 
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form armięs ; and unpoverithed it to maintain, t 


forts of the e Sho $ are wanting to | expreſs the criminality, 4 


ef C. 1 TY e 


201. e their account, in e vs 

I lay the whale of its pecuniary, hurthen: and when, I, contamplate., | 

all the Mr Hſe of that hurthen, and 57 EF review all the horrors... ©. 

of the war itlelt; in is not in the power. of — 1 .COnvey. ne 

idea of my; feelings; rA war that hath. depo my. country, to 

aA War. in which; 

thoſe armies "have. been employed: goleſy against a, nation Struggling 45 1 £8 

its. liberties, aud which ue wiſbed: for peace. instead of war with e 
England a, War in Which our luſty battalions. left their native. land. 

to fight they knew WP why, ang in which we have ſeen them, not on, 

thinned in 55 EE nt 4 'but, miſerably periſhing,” with cir- n 

cumſtances of e horror, in, winter retreats over frozen . 

ſarts; ; and ay. 5 1 1 8 ſwept off, the victims of a peltilential 5 

air in burning climes ! and when, for carrying into effect ſuch prajects 

of 12070 and unfechn Pens a heavy load of taxes is to lie 

a dead Wei the ſtruggling induſtry and the com- 


attachin; ng to. the authors of calamities, at fir ſo full of 8 e 
and afterwards, in their” en 0 ee, ſo o Ne 3 
and ſo Waſting * We | : 


Over the TI of uch d war, FR 2 cane, furely the-1 vet. vp 
. e country Fn lone i N 105 | 


„ SECTION VII. . 3 pe 


e but lille eil in political en and i in 2 proper; 

1 of 9 A fats, .to. ſee that in this country. the combi. 

nations and diſt r ibution, are ſuch, as to violate all principles, and ta 

fruſtrate Ae moſt eſſential ends of government, Repreſentation is 

golle: a for. a ſubſt tute, we haye got a, combination, of corrupt | 

and illicit traders in patron [ang influence. Legiſlative and execu- 

tive power, ought, to be totally 4 2 and diſtinct, and never o q 

much as to come into. contact, except merely in the perſon of the 

ſovereign when he gives aſſent to laws: inſtead of this they are,in the 

ſame hands. Men / Satan the crown, and holding under it offices 

of power, of honqur, - and Ane ment; - and men ſerving the people, © | 

as their repreſentatives and pi otectors aga nſt the fm e ae of tnße 

e ought to move in totally different ſpheres an f elen s but wig 1 
ra the m, not, only, ming. in the ſa ent, and PAY ing in the | 
fave. ke 1 Wk if the rum js Be 5 the proſperity. o abe dom 


86 


mo the . of our conſtitution — we ſee the Mets erg of- 
ating at the ame inſtant in, both, characters; and we fee a Ireaiury 
Bengh and a., farin e an Engih, Houſe of, Commons +... 


Ea de be ſurprized that things do not go well in a ſtate o | 
| ow Can v we Be N at the diener ol the noble 2 


A 


N 
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-oolonles the world ever knew ; — at wars of iniquity and madnehh, 
provided they do but increaſe patronage, and corrupt power, and quaſh 


reform ;— can; we be ſurprized at a*mill-ſtone of debt, an inſolvent 
dank, and the rapid approaches of public bankri ptcy Lat every to- 
ken of falling empire; and at taxes on the people in ſuch infinity, 
that no man can name an untaxed article; nor even appear out of 


his door, without being badged for the purpoſes of revenue like a pa- 


riſh pauper; or, if he forget his badge, without being heartily fined 


for the emolument of the Exchequer, and its fwarm of informers? 


Can we, when we perceive that political liberty is annibilated,' be 


_ Turprized- that - barracks ſhould be cteated; 4 or that we ſhould hear 


% 


of K vigour beyond the law, and of a.right to import mercenary 


_ . Armies, even without the -conſent of a © parliament that was capa- 


ble of enduring the language? or, finally, can we be ſurprized to ſe: 


à vile apoſtate from reform and virtue, beſtriding our country like 


a proud coloſſus, and with the very engine 0 ſpurious repreſen- 
tation riveting its chains, extinguiſhing. its glories, and conſign- 
ing it to wretchedneſs and diſhonour ? Having elſewhere ſhewn that, 
while things continue in their preſent ſituation, miniſters mult of ne- 

ceſſity be identified with, and in fact completely dependent upon, 


the borough. faction, they and the faction are conſequently to be 
conſidered as one corps, combined in one eommon intereſt neceſſa- 


rily hoſtile to that of the public, and, — in theory monſtrous, in 
practice, madneſs; — uniting in the ſame hands the whole power of 


the crown and the whole power of the commons. +. Thus, then, againſt 


all principles, are the legiflative and executive functions united, 
and we ſee the ſame men with the 5 of creating offices, and 
the power of furn:ſhing ſalaries; with the power of forming ſchemes of 

expence, and the power of voting themſelves the money; with the 
power of plunging. their country into a war whenever it may ſuit 
their corrupt dietus, and the power of granting to themſelves the 


ſußpplies. Can faction, in the luſt of dominion want more? Can 


a country, for its fins, be viſited by a greater curſe 7 


And I wiſh that gentlemen who cannot digeſt a dinner ,, without 


toaſting the, King, as a magiſtracy they hold in peculiar veneration, and 


' over which they would have us believe they watch with inceſſant vigi- 
| lance and-jealousy; I wiſh theſe gentiemen 70 conſider, whether the 


£ © Nothing, then; according to wits priveiples; oog zo b- more guirled eu 
iin a free country, than making che military power, when ſuch a one is neceſſary = 


to be kept pp, a body too diſtinct from the people, Like aufs, therefore, it ſhould. 
„ wholly be compuſed-of natural ſubjects; it ought only to be in | 
4 [imitted time; the ſoldiers alſo ſhould liye intermixed with the e no ſeperate camp: 


ſted for a, Hort at 


. 


* No BARRACKS; no inland fortreſſes ſhould be allowed.” Blackſtone's Commentaries T 414. 


Dur ſoldiery of the ſtanding army are nor inliſted for * a ſhort and limitied time, but 
"or life, or as long as able to ſerve. CN wh „ 
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only that of c 


e 2 
ſtatement ſet defore them, does not manifeſt that kis Majeſty's indepen- | 
dence is violated in the moſt atrocious manner, by the faction 1 weak of. 
Theſe gentlemen. muſt know, there is not a, prerogative of his Majeſty, 
nor a branch f his government, which is, or can be exerciſed, withour | 
the advice, pg concurrence, and reſponſibility, of his miniſters; except. 

hoosing the miniſters themſelves; for even in the prerogar 


tive of mercy, the King undoubtedly acts by advice; and a miniſt 


who ſhould corruptly miſadyiſe, would be amenable to parliament. Is, -- - 3 


therefore, the King depends for his revenue on an unconſtitutiona} 


faction of ove Hundred and fifty four men, can his majeſty have 20. 


— 


choice of miniſters open to him, except only amongſt ſuch as are capabis 
of identify ng themſelves with this corrupt faction, and facrifiling to it 


the intereſts of the public? What a ſituation is here, for King and 
people! hh! oy 
here are thoſe who do not in the leaſt diſpute our right in theory, | 


but who pretend that a fair, free, and ſubſtantial repreſentation, would - - 
prove no better in practice, than what we have. A groſſer inſult to the 


human mind, it is not within the reach of my ſmall capacity to conceive. 


Is not this declaring, there is no difference between the poſſeſſion and 


the deprivation, of political liberty? And that whether men are the 


zervants, or the masters of their country, their conduct will be the 
fame ? Does not all human experience prove the contrary ? Transfer 


but the propoſition from national to private concerns, and its ſtupidity 
muſt ſtrike every mind. Was ever man ſo mad, as to imagine that if 
his ſervants; were wholly independent on himſelf, and geptennially ap- 
pointed by some one elte, his affairs could proſper? , 
To argue againſt a genuine repreſentation, is to prefer corruption to 
purity, inſult to reſpect, fraud to fidelity, and robbery to honeſt ſerwice. 


And ĩs it not alſo to pronounce all who ever exerted their talents or the, 
their blood for the rights and liberties of mankind, fools, and ideots, 


and worthleſs perſons ? But who contemplates an Afred without affec- 


tion, admiration, and reverence! Who deſpiſes the labours of thoſe 


who laid the foundations of our conſtitution, or who have tranſmitted | 


to us in their writingsthe ineſtimable treaſure of its principles; If thoſe 


who obtained us magna charta, the habeas corpus act, the bill of rights, - 


and the act for declaring that both /aw and fuct come within the cog- 


nizance of juries, have deſerved , and received the gratitude. of their 


country, for the mere legal protection againſt oppreſſion from the crown - : 
and its servants, which thoſe /aws have more or leſs at different periods 
afforded ;- what honours, what inexpreſſible gratitude and reverence 


muſt be due to thoſe, who ſhall ſecure to us genuine representotion, or in 


other words, political liberty, the only ſecurity for a5sured and permament 


' LEGAL protection, While at the ſame time it affords a couiplete con- 
srirUrIONAL protection againſt an abuſe of power in PARLIAMENT | 
ITSELT ! rin Y-. 4 22 Ge hag 64 25 7 85 e e 
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And ſhall we profane the faced ann by bed 


E mn that mere partial protection againft the illegal rot of office, of 


1 events the incroxchment of James upon the eltate of 
-mvaſions m on the homas; 
or the aſions of Williat th f T 


4 Was tori petional freedom of all men, and the eſtates and pr 
wh 


of the whole Nada, lie at the mercy of a few perſons who have mono- 


_ © polized the 7 of making the laws ! Is deſpotiſm other than deſpo. 
$1 es in the hand If ods or of one wand and fifty four 71 
evil or political liberty, other than the gef gο,ublænt of a nation, by 
2 e in which à fair, free, and a repteſentation is the 
vital part? 
* Suppoſing deſpotiſin, whether in the baker: one,“ 48 at Conſtantinople 
" ofa tenate, as lately at Venice; or of any faction im any count „which 
bas by uſurpation ſecured that root of all power, Ihe power | mak. 
ing; to conſult only its own'ifiteteſt; is it not its trueſf poliey to veil _ 
ns much as poſſible from the public eye its arbritarv wer, and to legis- 
late according to forms in uſe amongft freemen 7 ? 1s it Not alſo its wif- 
dom, to afford complete legal proteFion, againft all invaſiots except its 


dun, und to inculcate the notion, that men ſo proteRetl enjoy civil 
uber y Will not every wiſe deſpotiſm encourage the breed, and im- 
2 the p aſture of its ſheep, that its fleecings may be the more beneſi- 

al? Will it not attempt to protect induſtry, promote manufacture, and 


commerce; chat it may continually ſqueeze the 61 7. "oe 
ow 


55 exeftion, and fuck to itſelf the profits of all humanlabour ? 
mis nation has been already ſqueezed, how its very blood has been fuck- 


ed let a debt of uy e millian —_— 0 nn of the TE 


For forne knowledie of what has already befallen this country 


donſequcnce of not having been fairly and ſubſtantially — 


it is recommended to the reader to peruſe The ie and Abuse of Parka. | 
| ments; alſo A Detettion of the Parliaments England pabliſhed* in 


744 and the late maſterly ſpeech of Mr. Fax in the 7 2 — 
rey's motion for a reform of the Houſe of Commons. 993 
vereign- 


1 that ſpeech will illuſtrate what I have advanced reſpecting the 


of the 'vne hundred und fifty four T cannot, ſays the lenker, 
7 e of the very ungracious manner in which J ſometimes hear 


pelo of contempt for the opinien of conſtituents; they are 


de made 2 3 bad grace in the firſt ſeſſion of a ſeptennial parlia- 


* 2 aug if they come from individuals, who in the con- 
ding felon 


former parliament did not feruple- to court the = 


4 4 Kater wh the very ſame conſtituents, by declaring that they had vo- 
. ted againſt their conſcience in compliance with 0 their deſire, as was 


< the caſe with ar honourable Alderman of the city of London. But, 


. Hr, there is one claſs of conftituents-whoſe inſtructions it is conſider- 
5 « ec as the implicit duty of members to obey: When gentlemen 
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© repreſent populous towns and cities, then it i diſpurable ved, 


they ought to obey their voice, or follow the dictates of their own 
bo conſcience; but it they repreſent a noble lord, or a noble duke, then 
es no longer a queſtion of doubt; he is not conſidered as a 


“ man of honour who does not implicitly obey the orders of his ſingle 


« conſtituent. He is to have no conſcience, no liberty, no diſcretion , 
« of his own ; he 1s ſent hither by my Lord this; or the Duke of that, 


„ and if he do not obey tlie inſtructions he receives, he is not to be 

c eonſidered as a man of honour arida gentleman. ' Such is the mode 

« of reaſoning that prevails in this houſe. Is this fair? Is there any 

<« reciprocity in this conduct? Is a gentleman to be permitted, with- 

4 out d ſhonour, to act in oppoſition to the ſentiments of the city of 

« London, of the city of Weſtminſter, or of Briftol ; but if he dare to 

4 diſagree with the e, or Lord, or Baronet, ' whoſe repreſentative ' 

« he is, then he muſt be conſidered as unfit for the fociety of men of 

This, Sir, is the chicane and. tyranny of corruption; and this, — 

ce at the fame time, is called reprefentation. In a very great degree the , 
“ county. members are held in the fame fort of thraldom. A numbęr 

“ of Peers poſſeſs an overweening intereſt in the county, and a gentle- 

<« man is no longer permitted to hold his ſituation than as he acts 

« agreeably to the dictates of thoſe powerful families, Let us ſee how . 

« the whole of this ſtream of corruption has been, diverted from the 


< fide of the people to that of the crown; - with hat a conltant, per- 


« ſevering art, every man who is poſſeſſed of influence in countes,, *- 
corporations, or boroughs, that will yield to the ſolicitat.ons of the | 
«court, is drawn over to that phalanx which is oppoſed to the fall 

Our N PO 


©« remnant of popular election; I have looked, Sir, to the machinations 


« of the , eſent miniſter in that way, and I tind that; including the 
number of additional titles, the. Right Honourable Gentleman has 
: made no fewer, than one hundred and fifteen peers in the courſe 


of his adminiſtration ; that is to ſay, he has beſtowed no fewer than 
* one hundred and fifteen titles, including eleyations from one rank to 


“ another! How many of thefe are to be aſcribed to national ſervices, 
„ and how many to parliamentary intereſt, Tleave the Houſe to in- 
«- quire. ' The country is not blind to theſe arts of influence, and it is 


© impoſſible that we can expect them to continue to endure them. 


It cannot at this rate be long, ere a large majority of the Houſe of 


Commons will be: returnable by peers only. And thus we fee that if 


Mr. Pitt has been foiled in his attèmpts to overthrow the new conſti- 
tution of France, he knows but tod well how to ſubvert the old one 
of England. How long will the treacherous apoſtate, be permitted to 
| & On the ſubje& of rctruGions to roprecentativesy the reader would nd great ſatisiactie 
. 07 from reading Lech fes on Political Principles, p. 430. * 7 
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ontinue in this career ! How long will it be ere eur ifland with one 


voice ſhall demand the \diſbanding of that deſolating borough-corps 
which, under this great captain of corruption, has made fuch inroads _ 


on our hberties, ànd laid this aggrieved nation under ſuch heavy 
T on Of. | 


If any deſire to know what is yet to come, from the law-makin of 


borou gh-parliaments—for in the progreſs of uncontrouled power there 


is neither ſtop nor ſtay—let them turn their eyes to Ireland. © It was 


ic objeRed ” fays Mr. Grattan, * with more ſucceſs, that the conſti- 
tc tution of boroughs, however in theory defective, has worked well in 


4 fact; but it appeared to us that this was an hiſtoric error we ſtated 
c in anſwer to that objection, that the birth of the borough inundation, 


« was the deſtruction of liberty and property; that James I., the king 


« who made that inundation, by that means destroyed the titles of his 
„ Iriſh ſubjects to their lands, without the leaſt ceremony the robbery 
44 of his liberty was immediately followed by the . . of his proper- 
c ty; for rely on it, the King that takes liberty, will very ſoon. take 


% away property; HE WILL ROB THE SUBJECT OF HIS LIBERTY . 


% BY INFLUENCE, AND THEN HE MAY PLUNDER HIM OF HIS 


' 


« PROPERTY BY STATUTE. * There were at that time, the hiſto- 


4 rian adds, interior 2 what were they? martial law and 
« extortion by the saldters, in levying the Kings duties; a criminal 


-< juriſdiction exerciſed. by the castle chamber, and a judicial power 
4 by the council. Theſe inferior and thoſe ſuperior grievances, amount- |} 
< ed to no law at all. How could it happen, ſays the hiſtorian, that 


«the King could do all this with ſo ſmall an army, ſeize the roper- 


c ties of the ſubjects, and e p the inhabitant? I will prefume to 
a 


= conjecture the Kipg had another inſtrument, more ſubtle and 
-« more pliable than the ſword, and againſt the liberty of the ſubjeR, 


2 more cold and deadly, —a court inſtrument, that murder? freedom 


' & without the mark of blood; palls itſelf in the covering of the con- 


"AS 


„ ſtitution, and in her own. colours, and in her name, 
e ger BOROUGH PARLIAMENT.” + 


4 Mr. Grattan it i plain, ſees the true diſtinction between taxing and plundering. If 
money be given and granted tothe executive power, by the rea/ e of the peo- 


ple, they are TAXED 4 if voted away by any ober deſcription of perſons whatever, 


nate PLUNDERED. If, through the operation of unjuſt and anticonſtitutional Laws, all aids 


to the executive puwer, ſhould come to be voted by perſons who did not repreſent the peo- 
ple, could ſuch a people be ſaid even to have legal protection? be, XP i 


1 The pdſſion for arbitrary dominion, like every other vice, is ſhort-figbted. Its very 
inſtrumenis become in the end its deftruftion. Kings form ftanding armies, which in 


8 up and put down, create and murder, Kings at their pleafure. Kings contrive 


borough parliaments, which, although for a while convenient inſtruments, at length turg 
the tables: finding, like ſtanding armies, their own ſtrength, they nth 


* | 


— 
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2 e end ſeize to 
- - -- themſelves the ſolid age” rene What is likely to be the finaT conſequence to Aingly po- 
ex, from repreſentative aſſemblies depending neither on Kings nor e, it is Ling ; | 
aud theit honeſt counſellors well to conſider. Ore» ONES 45 
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Again: * He, the Deputy, had, a:d the hiſtorian, two great objects . 
. —one was to fleece the people of Ireland, and the other was to cheat 
„them? — to get the money, and elude the graces. He ſuceeded ; — 
„Why? Becauſe there was another, a third inſtrument, worſe than 
_ * himſel{—A BOROUGH PARLIAMENT :— That botough parliament © 
. * met, it vated fix fubſidies, and redreſſed nothing. This is virtue 

« and public ſpirit, in ag meter! to what it did after: Aſter cammit- 

which" the Deputy juſtly loſt his head—after - 
© having ſeized part of the province of Connaught—after the inflict- 
_ « ing martial law—monopolies—raiſing an army. againſt law—and _ 
Hing and confining . 


money to pay that army againſt Iaw—after. 
« againſt law—THE BOROUGH PARLIAMENT vote that Deputy an 
« extraordinary ſupply, and in the preamble of-the act they paſs on 


4 that deputy ap extraordinary panegyric, with ſuch a thorough con- 


? \ | * 
Y % 


© 1 


« yiction of his iniquity and their own, that they after impeach than 


c very minister for those very acts, and record a proteſtation againſt 
( the record of their own panegyric, to give way to the meanneſs of 
* another BOROUGH PARLIAMENT, who, on the- return of his fami- 
“ ly, cancel the record of the proteſtation to reſtore the force of tlie 


ti panygeric: - Maſſacre — eonfuſion civil war religious fury follow- 
« ed naturally and of courſe. Here you ſee (in a byrough E 


. hatched and matured the egg that produced the maſſacre, and 


in Ireland, where the pr 


- 


6 that brood of mortal conſequences. ” 


So much, then, for the practical effects of noR0UGH PARLIAMENTS 
oprietors of boroughs, and the ſervants of te 


* 


©, crown, have had the voting away of the people's money. | 


see in which the dodgins is laid down. | e bs) eee 


\ .- Behold the plain ſenſe and ſober wiſdom of Enghth America, In e- 
' wenteen nations, you do not in à ſingle inſtance ſee the ſame men the mo- 


ving ſprings of executive power, and at the ſame time legislators, to be- 


ſtow approbation and ſupport on their own acts; nor do you ſee an 


of thoſe ſetvers of God and Mammon, who pretend to ſerve two maſters 


in oppoſite intereſts with equal fidelity. Neither are any ſuch to be 
found, under the new conſtitution of France. You do not ſee Ren- 


bel or Reveilliere Lepaux ſkipping, like harlequins, from the cabinet 


to the legiſlature, from the legiſlature to the cabinet; here, in the ſhape 


of executive directors; there, in the form of popular deputies; here, 
declaring. war; there, voting to themſelves ſupplies ; one moment, iſſu- 
ing raſhand inſidious proclamations to the people; and the next, as re- 


enratives of the people, moving adreſſes, and pronouncing panegy= 


rics on their bwn performances; nor do you ſee them in the morning. 


penning as executive directors a meſſage to the council of elders and 


council of five hundred; and in the evening, as members of thoſe coun- 


See Legislative Ri hes of the Commenalty vindicated, p. 9. 179. publiſhed ravonty years 


02. 


4 


"2 


"7 


ls, B. Fur and voting thanks for the moſt gracious mefage from | 
AheD.reHory, No: neither in Anerica nor in France do we ſee any of 


_— "theſe tungs and yet, even in the latter country, where we know the 


calamities and ſeverities of that revolurion which has given them free- 
dom, mult have madea yaſt number of individuals in the higheft degree 
_*gi8xfected and hoſtile to the overnment, we ſee the government com- 
pizrely ſupported by two councils of popular repreſentatives,” amongst 
20 hm it cannot command a single vote. The man in either of thoſe 


countries who ſhould maintain the doctrine ( fo common in another 


country which ſhall be nameleſs ) that, without an influence to command 

a majority, government could not be conducted, 1 think himſelf 

well off, if he eſcaped the reputation of a knave, by being branded 

. Conſidering the lamentable ignorance of our conſtitution, Which render. 

ed it poſſible 5 ſuch ſtatutes as the disfranchiſing Act, the triennial and 
Teptennial acts, firſt to pals at all, and then to continue ſo long untepeal- 
ed, we muſt not wonder, if we find even parliaments of our owr. day, not 
yet ſo fully impreſſed. with, and attentive to the diſtinction between the 
-conſtitution and, the law, ſo clearly pointed out by Lord Abingdon, and 
ſo ably eſtabliſhed by other modern writers, as to be free from miſtakes. 

A very palpable 4 5" which an attention to his diſtinction might 
have prevented, may be ſeen in the two well known Acts of Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Grenville, paſſed in December 1795; both of which ſpeak 
of © the government and conſtitution of this realm as by Jaw eſtabliſſi- 
ed; from whence it clearly appears, parliament had fallen into the 

error, of ſuppoſing the descendent capable of begetting the progenitor ; an 


. 


error ſufficientꝶ refuted, I truſt, in theſe pages.. 


* 


Hut if law could make us a conſtitution, it could of courſe unmake 


it again; becauſe thoſe who make /aws, can alſo repeal them. What 

_ "a bleſſed ſituation we ſhould then be in with the happineſs of having it 
in the power of the one hundred and fifty four, to make and unmake 
conſtitutions for us at their good pleafure ! | But, in the aebate on the 
Duke of Bedford's motion, of the 3oth. of May, where was the recol- 


eclion, and where the fairneſs, of my good Lord Grenville? If the 
Morning Chronicle of the next day & 5h faithfully, his Lordſhip then 
fſaid, that © to take away the electiwe frar 


chiſe ”” ¶ almoſt totally to dif- 


franchiſe all corporations at a bruſh, to make a new diftribution of the 
country into departments, to ſtrike at all property, ſecure conteſts, and 


I p + Nor will they, if our remark, 72 7. be founded in 2 knowledge of human nature be 


8 


ſeen in Holland, in Belgium or in 


=y 


aly, nor in the new republic juſt ſtarting up en the 


Banks of the Rhme, _/.. } See in particular p. 15. 16. &c. 


"7 - % 


l perfectiy well recollect that the crown and the peers muſt alſo be parties: but that 


recollection, whether I confider tne mere nature of thoſe branches of the legiſlature, or the 

- large ſhare of the people's branch to which both have already helped themſelves, does not 
the more reconcile me to the making or unmaking conſtitutions or us, in the preſent lte 
/ . OA © 
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Foe the whole. 6ame PEN our en 1 e was x ighion uh” 
inheritance and of ] © fundamental rights, Which the tuo 
of parſiament Fey 10 ee e wy, io. which, his; 
1 could not give his afſe | 8 
Nc, for the benefit - tuch of my: lain, * 9 as are 


not verſec in the dexterities of orators, I have incloſed n hooks all che 


gibberiſh of this piece of eloquence, thrown in by the orator for obſcur- 
ing the. queſtion, which in its on nature is a very plain one. Phabe 
already ſhewn by what means the ſovereignty and thie purſe of the nati- 
on, have, in effect, fallen into the hands of the faction of aue hundred 
and fifty four ; which all intelligent friends of reform thinꝶ the ruin of 
our conſtitution and. liberties: Lord Grenville, i in the same ſpeech, 


calls this, cc the preſent happy ſyſtem.” The Duke of Bedfor a, while 
arguing for a change of men and measures, had declared that, “ the 
cc "most ealuta change, wauld be a change in the repreſentation of the 


« people; Such a change fai Lord Grenville, almoſt 1 in the very 


words of bur Counter: petitioners, c went to the Gre: e of | 


« our present ſyſtem, in church and tate.” +. 


This, however is only elumß 7 ſy aſſertion; but his Lordſhip? 8 dexterity 
eee in mixing with what call his gibberiſh, a. mention of the 
4 elective. franchiſe ”” and “ fundamental rights and then; 


upon 
the ſtrength of theſe ingredients in his premiſes, drawing his concluſion 


* the competency of the K ing and two houſes of,parliament unit- 
ed, to violate the rights mentioned in his premiſes; the halt an 


he aims artfully to paſs off as fundamental, ” _ 22% * 


Although it was convenient at the moment, to throw Fay bis auf 


of © departments, „ conteſts . corporatiors, “ property, ? 
and & inheritance, his Lordſſüp couli not be ſo grofsly ignorant of : 
the conſtitution, as really to think and believe the elective- franchiſe, 


which is truly a gh inherent and & fundamental. in every Engliſh 
commoner, was, li 
 mulated in private hands; or monopolized-by the celebrated corporations 


in Cornwall, to the prejudice. of common right; and ſo made a ſaleable 


commoditv, tranſmiſſible with eſtates: in old houſes, or THE STONES 
IN A WALL, * as an inheritance, for commanding the ſeats in the 


+ cc I ſpeak therefore on the que gion, tough perſonal, to "myſelf, becauſe I believe 
&, that His Majeſty' s miniſters "poſſeſs the confidence of the people : and becaufe heir 
1 continuance in en ae to the dene 1 happy 1 ” see 
the Speech. EN 


"* Certain. Stones j in __ 2 wall a at, Midlru . 1, 2, 3, ies ſhewing. the ſpots | 
where once ſtood burgage houſes; each of f which 


| Itfelf, or communicated-a power to ſome perſon to vote for it. I am told that theſe ſtones, 
which, when I ſaw them ſome years go, were: rather vain of their “ elective franchiſe 


* and fundamental richts, and offrnrtioufly ſhewed: themſalves to'every* traveller on 


the adjacent road; have Yn rr of 2 mg retired: to the inſide of the val 


e a property in chattels, capable of being juſtly accu. | 


ſtones on 2 day of ete&inn, either voted” + 


65 bouſe of commons. Nor, although his hrather of Buckingham diſpaſcs . 


N . . 8 \ 
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Norfolk feats, and his couſin of Cumeſſora of tiuo, and other peers 
= hae the diſpoſal of about one hundred and forty more, * which do for 
4 Us the preſent ſcandalouſſy paſs as an inberitance from father to ſon, We 
_eannot pay ſo ill a compliment to his Lordſhip's underſtanding, as to 
imagine him ſo ridiculous, as to dream of feats in the Houſe of Com. 
ans by hundreds, being the fundamental rights and inheritances ” 
of peers of the realm. It is, therefore, perfectly clear, that the words 
IJ have incloſed within hooks, are either nonſenſe or ſuperfluous ; and 
_ that thoſe which remain, contain all the conſtitutional meaning to be 
Baut, were this point even doubtful, it cannot poſſibly be diſputed 
Hut that I have his Lordſhip's complete ſupport to the doctrine main- 
| "rained in theſe pages, that, ro TAKE AWAY THE ELECTIVE 
% FRANCHISE ” of Engliſhmen, © 1s a 'VIOLATION OF FUN- 
V DAMENTAL RIGHTS,. WHICH THE TWO HOUSES OF PARLIA- 
* MENT, WERE NOT COMPETENT TO ENACT, AND ro WHICH 
* THE KING COULD NOT GIVE HIS | ASSENT ” + Repeal, then, 
Ol ye Legiſlators, thoſe violating and ſpurious laws TI have pointed 
out; which haue abslutely taken away the whole of the elective franchice 
| from a vast majority of the people, and which deny it to the remnant of them 
for 5ix parts in seven of haman life From the doctrine maintained by 
Lord Grenville, his lordihip muſt know that the ſtatutes referred to, 

„ BE NOT STATUTES BUT CORRUPTIONS; ” and being © 1N- 

BOMPATIBLE WITH + THE, CONSTITUTION, ARE IN THEM- 
%% ᷣ . x x ß 1 
 _ - Before Lord Grenville ſhall again play the orator, on the ſacredneſs 
„f © fundamental rights, which not even the united powers of the le- 
EUòiſlature may violate, it is to be hoped that his Lordſhip will be prepar- 
cad to inform us, how thoſe peers of the realm who have violated the 

“ fundamental rights of the commons to the degree I mention, are 
0b be dealt with. With regard to the election of knights, citizens, 

s and burgeſſes;.we may observe, that herein conſiſts. the exerciſe of 
c tte democratical part of the conſtitution: for in a democracy there 
e can beno exerciſe of 8 but by sufruge, which is the declara- 
= © tron of the peoples will. In all democracies therefore it is of the 

< utmoſt importance zo regulate by whom, and in what manner, the 
f * ſuffrages are to he given. And the Athenians were 5 justiy jealous, 

T of this prerogative, that @ ranger, who interfered in the aſſemblies of 

XT the people, was puniſhed by their laws with death: becauſe ſuch a 
“ man was formed pony of high treaſon, 'by-usurping those rights 
6 of -xoverergnty, fo which he had no title. In England, where the peo- 
1 + Was it chen, for nothing, that my Lord Grenville, and his coufia- Pit, who knows a8 
| "well as Lord Abingdon that law is not the creator of conſtitutions, uſed the phraſe, ( the 
government and conſtitution of this realm as BY Law eſtabliſhed? II is 2 queſtion 


„ 


very fit for the reader's meditation, 
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ple do not debate in a collective body but by repreſentation, the ex- 
« erciſe of this sovereignty. conſiſts in the choice of * eee 5 8. 5 
a 


Mr. Pitt ume years ago, was highly ſcandal 


offended at one 


particular e e Nabob of Arcot —having © interfered in the 


« afſernblies o | 
geven or eight members: and has not my good Lord Erenpille one 
particle of indignation, for thoſe coronetted strangers, ho ſo treaſona- 
bly interfere .in_* the choice of representatives of the Commons, 
as already to uſurp one hundred and fifty of the ſeats in the democrati--. 
cal part of the conſtitution! And where I would aſk is the difference 


—— 


in the intention, (which is the eſſence of every crime) between him 
who is the vialater of a conſtitution, and him who to the utmoſt of his 


power ſupports and | upholds the violation, proving by his arguments 
that he perfectly well knows the crime he is committing. And is not 


© this noble lord, who is reported thus to have built his argument on the. 
main principle of the reformers, one of thoſe who have been moſt firenue 


ous in proſecuting others even unto death, for maintaining and actin 


upon that principle,? Such is the wide difference, in a certain ſtate of 


4 


a government, between private individuals aſſerting true principles in 


ſupport of reform, and men in power inſidiouſſy applying the very 
* fame principles, to uphold the corruptiofis which deſtroy freedom, and 


ruin a nation 


And here the reader will find my remarks/on Blackstone fully juſtifi-* 
ed: for his ideas of the constitution were ſo extremely confuſed and 


inaccurate, and his notions of parliamentary power, through the influ- 
ence of his profeſſional ſtudies, ſo extravagant, that he ſays . Parlia 


the people,” ſo as to ſeat in the Houſe of Commons 


« ment can change and create afreſh even the conſtitution of the king- 


« dom and of parliaments themſelves; as was done by the act of 
« union, and the ſeveral fatutes for triennial and teptennial elections. . 


It is perfectly aſtoniſhing that the penning of ſuchꝭ a paragraph, ſhould 


not ſtagger a mind naturally ſo ſtrong as his, and lead it to coñiſider 


not only on the principles to be ſacredly attended to for preſerving the 
purity of parliament, but on the proper limit of parliamentary autho- 
rity; eſpecially as he was by no means blind to conſequences. For 
< if ever it ſhould, happen, ſays he ' that the independence of any 


tc one of the three branches of the legiſlature ſhould be loſt, or that it 


. * 


there would ſoon be an end of our constitution,” t 
And he adds theſe remarkable words The legiſlature would be 


4 ſhould become ſubſervient to the views of either of the other two, 


changed from chat, which was originally ſet up by the general consent 
and fundamental act of the society; and ſuch a change, however 
effected, is according to Mr. Locke (VO perhaps carries his theorg 
too far) at oncę an entire diſſolution of the bands of government; 
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«to conſtitute to thenilelves a new legiſlative power. The worl 
« perhaps in this paſſage is . apology to his courtiy 
readers, for quoting a doctrine he approved; for had it been rejected by 
his underſtanding; it ought to been altogether rejected in his reaſoning. 


© 3d the people arethereby reduced tg flate oF anarchy, with Viderty 


Here then, we find' a constitution diſtin from law, a. general content 


and fundumema aff of the wciety, * which is ib ſacred i cannot be 


© changed Without even rnb, fo the bands bf ſociety; and it is pro- 


 lition, destrucfion, and annihilation is necell | * | 
but the proper diſtinction in your mind, between a constitution and a 


nouncet that ſuch a diffolutiori has actually taken place, whenever any 
one branch of the legiſlature is become either dependent or corrupt. 

In the idea of changing and creating afreſh, * the power of cle. 
5 by eh included; Now, retain 


. 
4 


law, and then it, will be ſeen our learned lawyer, in the patlage firſt quo- 


ted, mamtains that which is equivalent to aſſe: that a child may 


at his diſcretion. rightfully imbrue his hand in the blood of his parent, 


and deſtroy and annihilate his exiſtence. But in the laſt paſſage, taken 


from his introduction, and conſequently laſt written, he ſets all right 


again, Now, mark the danger of error reſpecting the principles of 
- goyernment; and the extreme to which a Blackstone is carried, by 


fully underſtanding the nature and happy fimplicity of political l. | 
While . deſcribing our constitution, he, ſpeaks according to a natural 
_ ſefife of what is right, when he ſays, © the legiſlature of the kingdom 
. js eritruſted to three diſtin powers, e ey independent of each > 


y not. 


. other; firſt, the King; ſecondly, the lords ſpirituat and temporal, 


d which is an ariſtocratical aſſem 


4 -deſcribe it; for, if 
ic preſent frame of 


z 


ö 


/ «2 


Jof Commons, freely chosen by the people 
b which makes it a kind of democracy 324 | 
of thr reform which was wanting; when lie obſerves, & not that 


3 

an ariſt embly of perſons ſelected for their piety, 

ce their birth; their valour, or their pr 52 and thirdly, the Hoy e 
people from among  themseloes, 

And he had a faint notion 


«*T afſert it is in fact quite ſo perfect as Thaye here endeavoured to 


* reprecentation of the prple.” 4 


- 


But when contemplating. the poſſible corruption of parliament, 
e 
and being convinced that to preſerve d the rights and 1 


How 


_ © onee loſt is ta be reſtored ; he does not, as they now do, enlighten the 


© 


x 1 


public mind, by explaining the true and ſole foundations on which 
political liberty ſtands; nor does he; like them, inculcate this peaczble 


| | F . 1 Commentaries, I. 172, Gs * 
I Commentaries, I. 16 


$ Commentaries, I. 144. 
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; alteration might be withed or ſuggeſted in tlie 
rliaments, it ſhould be in favour of a hre complete | 


#\ 
| rights and hberties of wy 
e güne from violation, it is neceſſary that the conſtitution of par- 
-, « Hament be fupported in its full vigour, & he does not, as the 
parliamentary reformers now do, ſhew Hot0/ this “ full vigour, '” When 


bl 


4 


 — 5, ” Ws >< bl Bb ' 


d and fundamental act of the ſocie 
cc new legiſlative power; which: of courſe: e be in what "os | 


IP (wy). 


Acre If it; el once be, ſeen; and felt hy ale tart 2 


nation in 1 underſtand their rights, their petitions 


undoub ly, bring about the wiſhed-tor reform; and although | rae 
c * dilcale be ins pa:liament itſelf, the cure will nevertheefs be perform 
&« by the authority-of 43 lords, and commons, in parliament afſeta- 


Ty 40 bied 3 but, a arently conceiying a parliament ; once corrupted; - "_ 
incapable. of  ſelt-regeneration, he calls the corruption of parliament | 


184 in duſſolution of the government, and points to no other means bf 


getting rid of the nuſery of ſuch a e but to the rights and - i 


powers inherent in the people, who 1 may by in mw . e 
© conſtitute emſelves a 


they ſhould pleaſe. - | | 
Wich ſuch doctrine as this 8 of our Taub have a Stirving gy 


ia Palmer, a Gerald, and a Muir, been tranſpo rted to Botany 57 : 


for being pathaigentary Reformers ! While "Ipoſtares from de 
and the conſtiution are the rulers of the laid. 


Since, the foregoing ; obſervations have been in dhe preſs, v we have 
e a molt extraordinary event in the government of Fr. rance. 


That the conſtitution of that country has been groſs . is mani- 


1ifeſt ; andi that the cauſe of liberty is thence for a While likely to ſuffer 
in the: eſtimation of · mankind is much to be lamented. Whether, an 

abſolute and imperious — dictated the meaſure, or it Was che ef- 
: e of. a factious and arbitrary it, time wiil probably unfold. e 


The odium of the meaſure alluded to, ſeems to have been chieffy 


ieee upon the Directory; and, if falfe aceuſation were part offt, 


. ©their criminality is great; but the L iflative” Couttcils: have been the 
grand violaters of the constitution. To arreſt traitors in the act of re- 


bellnig or in the a& of conſpiring to overthrow the government, was 


* on the part of the Directory a;duty';-and having carried the parties 


before the police, and laid the caſe before the legiſlature, the executive 


Directory went farther: but the two ether have acted as if no con- 


ſſtitution, but their own good pleaſure exiſted; having aſſumed and ex- 
cereiſed extravagant and unwarrantable- powes”? withaut the TO: 
regard to juſtice or to la. 


It was their office, firſt, to have? decided: whales or: net there was 


5 ground for aecufation; and then, in caſe of agreeing there was ground, 


to have created by their proclamation the High Court of Juſtice preſeri- 


bed by the conſtitution, and to have delivered up to that court the per- 


ſons accuſed. Instead of this, as if poſſeſſed of deſpotic power, they 
refuſe the accuſed any trial at all, but condemn them unheard, and in. 
flict on them an horrid ſereence, in a mode the 2 iniquitous ; chat 


is, by, an er pr frogs law. 


— 
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functions on ſuch an occaſion were at an end; nor. does it appear ie 


- 2 
. 


7 


And civil war: whereas in 


34 Ur nn 11 a” 0 e JT - 
Notyithftanding the degree of influence which may flill be ſuppoſed 
10 remain with the prieſts, the nobles, and the royaliſts, and that the 
bric of their” government has not yet had time to ſettle well on its 
"foundations, it is difficult to conceive that nothing ſhort of ſuch flagrant 
 Injaitice could fave the ſtate, If, indeed, ſuch à violation of the forms 
and proviſions of their conſtitution, were abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve 
1 its exiſtence, againſt a faction bent on the reſtoration of deſpotiſm, the 
French rulers wil. owe it to their countty and to mankind, to produce 

in due time the proper Vindication of their conduct. Be. 
A Pretender is a very convenient bug: bear. It was in E ngland the 
bexiſtence of a Pretender, and the intrigues imputed to his partizans, 

| which furniſhed the pretended neceſſity for our Septennial Aci. It ma 
therefore not be uninſtructiwe to compare the two cafes. By a groſs 
Violation of juſtice in France, in the perſons of a conſiderable number 
of eminent perſons, the crime of the government is as it were perſonified; 
it ſtalks in our view like a character on a ſtage; it becomes palpable to 
the dulleſt intellect, it touches the moſt torpid feelings, and thus-it ) 
makes an indelible impreſſion on every mind; beſides which, the act is 
ſo recent; as to have the ſame effect as if itill preſent before our eyes. 
Wycreas reſpecting the injuſtice committed by the parliament of En- 
land, in patsing the Septennial Act, the cafe as to the preſent generation 
"x 55 far other wiſe: the act paſſed fourſcore years ago, nor did its baneful 

operation attach particularly on diſtinguiſſied men, as martyrs on the oc- 
caſion to exeite our ſympathy, and body forth to our imaginations the vi- 
olatiom of our eonſtitut on. In our 3 a greater ſhare of conſtitutional 
| « knowledge, a-mocerefined ſenſibilit: and an ele vated ſenſe of the value 
ct political liberty, are nectflary for comprehending and feeling the 
injuſtice of the . although the wrong were infinitel) more extenſive 
n ats nature than that which a few Frenchmen have recently experiene- 
- ed; and inexpreſſibly more pernicious in its conſequences, If any in 
France have been injured, they are individuals, accuſed of the greateſt 
ot political crimes, an attempt to ſubvert a tree goyernment and erect 
Dom its ruins an odious deſpotiſm, through the means of aſſaſſination 
Rav Pugland the parties grievouſly wronged were 
the whele nation, and by means which, as far as they go, are a camplete 

ſubverſion of freedom. 6 

The true diſtinction of conduct between the French legiſlative 
, councils-of 1797, and the Engliſh parliament of 17 16, is this: the 
French legiſiators have violated. the legal protection of à few citizens 
accuſed of the greateſt crime? whereas the Ky 20's legiſlators violated 
the political luberiy, of the whole people: the former trampled on cer- 
tan principles he d ſacted in every free government, which ever regards 
in an eminent degree perſonal. ſecurity and a pure adminiſtration of 
jut ce; but thy latter trampled on the very firit principle of all freedom 
wid that from which not only perſonal ſecurity and a faithful admini 


- 


„ 


— 
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' experience; becauſe they art in a condition to..profit 


 reprelentation is to be created piece-meal, In and by the patys | 


# 6 | 
#ratiqn of the laws muſt flow, but without which no one of the bene. 
fits of bete gn behind Wee 
The French Councils have as it were ſtunned liberty by a rude aud | 
violent ble] but as the body politie s mot thereby aimed or mat; lat 
ed, as the conſtitution remains in all its forms, and the paaties! likenty 
of the peofile Has not beeii ineroached, upon, & the injunicerimay mot 

end withthe-aQt, but it may ſerve as a leſſon for. ſecuring the peow 
ple againſt a repetition of ſuch. vidlences., If worthy of Iibefty, they 
may conſequently v indicate its prineipigs-and ſtrengthen; its foundations, 
and this very violation may be the cauſe of fo doing. Butt it is not ſo 
when the mjury a people receives, is the deprivation; of their. W 
rights and power, and the conſequenz- annihilation, ef their polizical 
liberty. From ttrat moment, they Have loſt all peaceable means of feli: 
prefervatiom they are as a helpleſs. herd befere their drivers, diveſted.of 
their characteristics of manhood, deh tion and, tree, will, iq all that 
relates to the management of their comma! cancerng, aad their whol 


lies at the mercy of thoſe who have deprived them of 7 


m, and who will never want pretexts for new taxes 2s lgn 
the people have 2:Milling remaining. 135 2 3 8 „ 
To the French nation, the preſent t of violencem Lem öh bs 
1 j rate r from at. bu v 
only knowledge which the people of England have gained from, the 
Septennial Act, and the two former ſtatutes of the fame Htanip,/is, that 
the right of having a conſtitutionał inftuence where las and taxes orjgi. | 


nate hatli paſſed from them; and that they ate left, for redreſs of the 


greatelt of: albpohtical- wrongs, to the effect of humble petitions, to be 


audreſſed to men who ave every motive for rejecting them, which can 


ariſe from ariſtocratic pride, peruniarv intereſts arid: corrupt artibition. , 
I myſt not be underſtogd to ſaſinuate that, by the conſtitution of France, che 


Are in full poſſt ſſion of political liberty. In truth I raink their ſyſtem very deſedive & 
kepreſentation of a rei etentation is not a repreſentation of @ people. The ideas are clearly 


diſtinct. Such a repr en a political-0up maigre, on which a vigorous and health? 
liberty cannot long fubſiſl If the ele&oral aſſembly, infteall of chooſing the legiflators, 
acted only as a committee for recommending proper perſans to the choice of the people} 


they might in extenſve departments anſwer a valuable purpoſe ;- whereas nothing but they 


own annual appointment by a ſuffrage nearly univerfal and the eſtabliſhed ext luſtonsſcau 
prevent their degenerating into ſomewhat equivalent to our rotten! borqugh. It is in the 
electoral aſſemblies the ſeeds of corruption. will be firſt ſown. If once they can be made 
ſubſervient. io faction, the conſtitution muſt be re fo: med, or it will be gone for ever. 

- The coaſtitution ſays, The members of the legiſlative body are not repreventalives of 
« the depar tments which nominates them but of the whole nation. This puts me u mind 
of a pleaſant child, who called a square picture · frame rod The mather fad, © my deag - 
* it -18 square7 the child maintained it was eu. „ You know my dear, 5 rejoined þ 
the mother, © the difference between ſquare and round, and you fee this frame is ige 


* 


« Pleaſe mamma, replied the child, . to let it be 70und ** Pleste, therefore, god lee. 


tors of France, to let your representatives be net your feproventatvives; and pleaſe to have 


| a repreſentation of "a tolle, without a representation of-/hs party's notwichſtauding * 
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122 e n &; if ne be körpers 3 wid'by 
2 "_— epiſcopal eee chey⸗ — 1 


have nothing to do wi 
a Sut4tg/obey them; nor that a- new: created peer md ſecre- 


1 Swan . haue the effrontef cn declare, that 8 
Wien eon pive them rrtlreſe ate what © the two hquſes of parlia- 


< rnbiFave; at competent to enadtj and to which! his Majeſty could nut 
vel has agent. © What l are hing lords ary, tummops:competent = 


3 laws 'Whitticdeſtioy- Ob kberties, and incompetent to re 


3 E rhe preſent 1 — ſtate of the human intelle& og 
dee ene are ſuch 3 the peace of our country, 
ler vaten of our conſtitution? Are they withim the meany = 
is” of prudende br dectme y And is it touch bands ur 
e ernttuſtedʒ; un a conflict whichthas ſhakem every throne in 
and in & politzenl e n of conſummate winde 


RIES: WU Fg. 22G 


mY to. retiufn' Fort dus u gtenan on ike late ewe en ure in 
Fance Which h as Actractec ſo much; ittentior.; eo the zathor we were 
N it may be ödſetvech, tat. 0 Attle inder hd Biaotetoms un- 
— the 2 the nature. and true principles of political Rberty, arid foi fav 
dtieing wie mortal flahs it vebeived by the three ſtatutes 

ae, a . enumerates among. the 0 aſcertaining. 
pling 32 reſtrawung the royal prerogative, anꝗ fur caſſert ug 
1% gur hBer fies? * the act for ere nee turned into ſeptennial, 
Ace onsg “ ind a8 lawyer he quotes the original ſtatute of dis- 
"#andhiſcinerit, as am authority, and with approbation; 'nogwithſtanding 
bis natural feldes of Abert and ſen le e as a mah, had on the 
ect he Ma them diſe euſſing, ard only in dhe preceding page, eu- 


torted from hin thigdetlai ation. “ 161 it were probable that every wan 


| $:»would give: his vote freely, and without, inf 175 of any king, then, 

* 1 the true theory and genuine prin liberty, eyery LN 
1 © the communty, however poor; mould have aà vote in electing 
- thoſe. delegatcs, to whoſe charge! is NF WON of, 80 
E 2 pert: his kberty, and hi lite, . es wm. 


ere, then, is the ſole ground and ptetence, ach eh we Aſt mortal 


e er gen · to · the pol cal liberty of England: a bewildered Ruger) 


„ Probable? ** the 7 ſtatemas Pubs! the wealthy 
10 
5 which has ruined our country, muſt not with theſe bewitder 
ole arrogant men look drwawards, but in 4 coltrary direction. 
ht to political liberty being inherem,: unalienable an e - 
to be held at the dilcretion-of an. To thoſe who are without . 
Huical liberty, legal protection is precarious; and their oontlit on cot 
V eoniſidered, is that of political ſlavery. It conſequently. follows, that 
either to take away, or to wWith-hold pofitical liberty,” 6-tyrannys | 


. 85 552 is n 


6 


{ 


ud man's „ probable! ”” But he Who wants to find the + rope 1 


7 


J 


| % Piobable! „Good God! ſhall the human ſpeices, whom 


7 


| - book of our nafſonalſiewards. What fignifics to us, the ſuperb binding 


and Rath to your reaſoning, as we underſtand it, we af 


— 4 frages, n'conflituring legiſtators. | N 
WA, abſtrad, arguments,” however . Clear 8 ſtrong, do not aeg ot | 


of the book; if ſuch within be its melancholy contents ! 


. which may probably prejudice the_reader.againk the work reierred to, PrP be 


EW). 


created rational and free, be thus deſpoiled! of liberty. and N 
tho unſpeakable miſeries of eriſſaved nat ons, for ſuch ſtupidit cg in. ar 


S pity it is Blacks tones had not better known the, u, | 
has. 


own maxim, that The ſuppoſition; of Itu is, that neither the, 
King nor either houle Io Ra Fenner —— ly, Lane 
+.of doing any wrong! "4 
Moyntenguiru, with Ws ape Bok on: Bug land, had laid, 0 At: ede 
© habitants Cos the ſeveral diſtricts, aught/to have a right of voting the 


* hath Hg 


L elechon of a tive ex e ſuch as are in ſo mean a Situation, aa ” 
cep 


© to be deemed to have no will of their own. * Upon Which the author 
of the adnirable Lectures on pohtical Principles, obferves, Noi 


meannefs of condition, fhort of flavery, correſponds with the deſerig | 72 
6. is the den of a courtierꝰ 
« of the families of an ignorant, vicious, or- needy nobility; or f 


4 tion. "That hich verges nearly on 
_ © prieſthooch uniformly devoted to intereſt and views of preferment — 


theſe are the perſons to be excluded, it baſeneſs of md, or meanneſy . 


of tatents and circumſtances. are to be conſidered as reaſons t 

the honeſt, the laborious peaſant; nat the ingenious of i 

G artificer, whoſe talents are the /piullars/ob-{fogiety.” * | 
Crimes chere may be, which ſhould disfratichiſe NR Adina 

* on eiten; but all orders, affected I” the law, e n f 


minds DES: it may not be amiſs to put the injuty done the commons 
this country into fonie viſible ſhape, and to place it in a farmiliar poin 


of view: * et us then put it in the form of a numerical acuh, 1 


fuppoſing the original paſturage on the common of liberty, to be en- 
e by che number gevent) This com non-right then, by the tirſt 
Peres ben of violation, ufider Henry Vl. is reduced from Seventy. 
to even; and by the laſt, under Cures J. is cut down to an unt. 
From reurnty t becomes only one: and even this one, by the borough- 
traffic, is ſoon reduced to what is al braically expreſſed by the oe 
minus; fig Ne ters than nothing. Such then, be the forms and flou- 
riſhes what „is the true ſtate of our account, as written in the 


arkling crowns, and gilded-coronets, which decorate the Auer, 
ing Si 2 gu 


But ſome may fay, we are not even yet © convinced; 2 betet we 
of a certainty know, that we ourſelves and thouſands beſides have votes 


So wh $67 1 +: Commentaries, 1, 244. | 
„ page, 182, 155 3 in the paſſage here abs Aa 2 : 


be will and t a work of very ſuperior vals. 


— 


— 


t * 
Je e Pente Bert, L abfbes 1 ts the whole of my 


reaſoning * and the fallac da diſappear. Political: liberty is eſſentiall/ 


different from hysical liberty. As far as no phyſical cauſe prevents my 


ulſing my Hands or my feet, I may, either in | England or in Agiers play; | 


on the fiddle ee a Jig; although others around me ſhould be chaine 
hand and foot; 5 Fit is very cleaty/T; enjoy physical liberty 3\which 
s altogether a perſonal enjoyment ; whereas political Iiberty is a social 
oyment or condition. 4 
the gelfegevernment of his country, or of that liberty it exerciſes in 
Ws . non laws, If a decided majority of that legiſlative aſſ:mbly, 
which ought to be purely representatiye, be no longer elected by th 
people, but appointed by an oligarchy, the political liberty. of the coun- 
try is not merely diminiſhed, but ſubverted and deſtroyed; auſe the 
ohgarchy-have eſtabliſhed over it, a * which 1 is e . 
and can make what laws: it thinks fit. 


If a country ſo circuniſtanced be no 2 a "I county, where _ 


tlie political liberty of the individual? If the power of the country to 
make its on laus, have become a non-entity, where and what, is 
the individuals hre of ſuch power? 'A-thare in a nont entity, i is a non- 
entity. And although a man were ſtuck as full of votes, as the firma- 
ment wich ſtars, if his country have loſt the power of ming its; OWN 
s, by repreſentatives, of its own choice, he has unguestionabl J bott his 
[+ hea liberty. After this, trudging to the county town to 
vote, and trudging do market to ſell butter an ry entirely, on 
a par: like playing onthe fiddle, or dancing a jig, is equally evVI- 
( dences of physigal freedom, or of legal protection; but that 1s all. 


Thus, then, my friends and countrymen, I have, appealed to your 


underſtandings and to jour 8 in the cauſe of liberty, With What 


ſucceſs; remains to be ſeen perſuade myſelf the appe 4 will ved be 
altogether fruitleſs; becauſe 1 Le I ſpeak the words 1 
truth, I know is powerful. Whether, with reſpect to: 4 75 15 


the day, you be miniſterial, or antiminiſterial, the cauſe is 


| dyn; and it is equally your intereſt to Agree with me, i 795 Re 


Whatever may be my on ſentiments of our preſent e thaſe 
ſentiments, I am ſure, have in no wiſe influenced my arguments, 

touching the fundamental principles of: civil government. in general, or 
of aur on conſtitution in particular. No change of miniſters has ever 
changed, or, I truſt, ever will change, the:complexian; af my. politics, 
They were the ſame as now, wh en Me. Fox was in. power: they were 


mme lame as now, when Mr, Pitt was in oppoſition: and they were 
. the ſame before the French revolution, as they have been ſince. This 


at leaſt furniſhes a preſumption that, whether or not I have found 
truth, I have at leaſt ſincerely ſought it. Party . 0 I A 
| ous! 1 Taos us 1 3 7 give 1 1 unto 2 1 


man's political liberty, then, is his Share 
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judgments have been formed, and by which ſome. curioſity, has been 


4 EDI IG PRIT. 219 8 n 3 
4 Tu here is a ſhort paſſage in the Counter-petition, on which different * 
4 ing the prior meeting to which the Petitioners al- 


excited. In identi 
r lude, they do not, after ſayimg of what description of persons it was com- 
7 - poſed, where it aſſembled, and when, flop at that uiual reſting place; 
1 but, in a parentheſis they add, (C at which meeting joHN CARTW RIH 
Es. was chairman, ) Some will have it, eds without ſufficient 
grounds of probability, that a perſonal compliment was here . 
N The contrary, will be learnedly, ſagaciouſiy, and evidently proved, 
by the three very ſolid reaſons which follow: vin 
I. As the parties were aſſembled in a patriotic meeting, ſuch a pra- 
ceeding would have been out of character, and quite inconſiſtent with 
the new order of things in meetings of that kind; for the old practice 


of peronal, compliments is exploded, and the rule now is to ſtick te. 
ʒ;, NT ld ions Ea in A OR 
II. In the light of a compliment, the parentheſis is undoubtedly ſub- 
ject to conſiderable W ; for a critic will naturally aſk, in what 
does the compliment conſiſt? Does it conſiſt, mereiy in announcing to 
the Commons of Great Britain in parliament aſſembled, that a certain 
citizen had, at a certain civic meeting, been invited to the honours of 
the chair? Or does it conſiſt, in advertiſing him by name in the news 
papers; and holding him up to the Borough holders in the Houſe of 
J. Commons, as Chairman of a, meeting of Incorrigibles, treaſonably con- 
1 Ffpiring againſt their majesties, the one hundred and fifty four? 
III. It could not be meant as a mere private perſonal compliment, 
. becauſe the parentheſis had its public uſes; io that if any compliment 
at all were intended, it certainly was of a ſecondary nature, and made 
ſubſervient to the principal deſign. In fact, our ingemous Counter-pe - 
tioners, ruminating on the plot of their little piece, perceived this pa- 
rentheſis was an important feature of the drama; - the very mainſpring 
of the machinery, and admirably contrived for Age effect Likewiſe 
remembering their drama was of that peculiar ſpieces called the 
ſolemno- ludrico, or ſolemn burleſque, by which inward mirth only is in- 
tended to be excited; and well knowing how difficult it muſt be, for the 
Houſe of Commons to command its rifible faculties, while with demure 
ſolemnity they ſhould tickle its fancy by telling it, that its own reform | 
toould subvert the constitution, it was abſolutely neceflary, by ſome 
ſudden and vehement ſhock of its delicate ner ves, to produce a ſtrong 
_ -« anti-riſible ſenſation, and excite for the moment, either anger, or terrur, 
or horror, or other grave and ſober paſſion ; in order that it might be 
Able to keep its countenance during the Fe f How could ſuch ' 
an effect be ſo certaigly produced, as, duruig the innocent and gentle 
exordium of the piece, by cauſing to burſt unexpectedly on the gaze of = 


* 


* — 


. * A) 

. C aſtoniſhed and alarmed houſe, this atiger-rouzing, terror-moving, 

l <« black dag of reform — this very Raw-head and Bloody- 

bl of br Univer Buftings TOW Rat an admirable nary ive 
: 5 | 2 3 idea Ho ſinks in the 3 3 


"of mm, with our 'Counter-petitioness/black- of. een . Nor 
Wos this happy firokewuf' ara rae without its effect; tor it is an un- 
| - " *Reubred fact, e Cſs ty did not ſo much as one lan — 
ill chiey got“ out oP the fe; except inwardly; but ſthat, indeed, to 
J Fulkice bete dale foleemno-hudnen ve 52 fure 
3 * met heartily, - 8 


| "The pari#tbecis of the Spur Si en en me, in 
1 common civility, not to'overlaok ; arid there is another paſſage their 
| | Teüridus cop tion, which 3 beenuse of the POT: I Have 10 ike 
=—_ mut not be paſſed over unnoticed. | 
Z "Coltiter-petitioriers fay the wet: petitlonets. «4! 4 not, ut 
| 1 "they vertly believe, expreſs the real ſentiments of the inhabitants n 1 
— general, —“ but only of 4 very mall want Persons H. 
AIlad we, indeed, aſſumed the unwarrantablepower of ſpeabing, either 
expressly or dy mplication, ur other mon; e we, either. in the 
1 Ititle or the Language. of our petition,:pretended that wWe ex preſſed the 
1 Agenetal ſeritiments of the towniand meighbourkood, ſuch a declaration: '_ 
bon their part might have W only a proper reprimand of our 
pieſamption and ffippancy, but a duty alſo to thatthouſe FAT e 
1 or ich duch an impofition had been a attempted. 
Baut as we had made no ſuch attetpt, findly this: mz) de- "i 
_*: tion, fav our mg a little of the very error, for which we ſeem io be 
* — — „mighras well have been diſpenſed with 3. as neither 0 o- 
per nor very decorous, in a petition to parliament. M hen Our 
ter petitioners repreſent that the neighbourhoed dont agree 79 uh 
| _ __"who'think*areform wanting, I want to know, Whether they intend 
3 parliament to underſtand, that the neighbourhood do agree withitham, | 
„ in thinkingia'refotm would fubvert the conſtitution, or that amongſt ! 
ee inhabitants in eral of Boſton and its neigibourhood, there 
- vis 1o/apmiin"a'all. Fhe compliment in either eaſe, methinks is not 
| _ "very ofeat. [Between the-ilvoeares/for ſubſtantial reform, -and-thoſe 
| © who fay it wouldfubvertthe conſtitution, there is cettainly-room for 


WE; "ſome ſhades of opinion; and, with ſuch as may wiſn to forma correct 

N gement, chere may f be cauſe forthefitarivivarid'de ebberation; before 

1 ſolemnly expteſs that judgment. I therefore want to know the 
Ng grounds on which theſe gentlemen have aſſumed a right to intimate 


to padiament even in the modeſt form off an "apienon, -what"their 


2 ; 97 lber, do, or do not think. 
Parliament had hut two fafe and rational ie of bent its own 
. 1 judgment, on the balance of opinion in our neigdbourhood. he num- 


b ben or aganlt reform, would, as far 4s it r 1 
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the proposition itself. It evidently juit and beneticial, parlio ment ougnt tg 


conciude, that undecided opinion mult at Icaſt lean that way, and that 


it would daily increaſe in deciſion and ſtrength: if unjust and pernici- 
ous, parliament ought to preſume, that opinion in its, tavour must be 


weak, and would daily; decline. But as forming its judgment on he 
* verily believes of the petitioning parties on either ſide of the. ques- 
tion, would be extreme weakneis; ſo I do not perceive any great wr 


dom, in offering to a houſe of parliament "ch a ground for belief 
confidence. „5 eee og ee 
But are our 'Counter-petitioning friends e ee fure, that only 
* A very ſmall number of the mhabitants of oſton and its vicinity 


can think with as; or that a very great majority, mult neceflarily 
think with them, thai 4 reform would ſubvert the conſtitution? On 
this ground, Lam ſo far from fearing to meet them, that 1 invite them 
to an honourable conteſt, by a patient, tair, and complete canvais of the 


real opinion of the country. I challenge mem to an exęrtion of their 


utmoſt might; and earneſtly exhart them to call forth all their ſtrength 


of conſtitutional knowledge, reaſon and argument. Nay, in a,contly* 


dence that nothing but what is congen;al with the true ſpi. it of our 
- . Conſtitution and the laws of honourable controverſy will be reſorted to, 
and that no attempts will be made to ſuppreſs a genuine declaration of 
ſentiment, I will very willingly tirow into their ſcale, the whole TOS 
e 


1 


of miniſterial influence, and even then I ſhall not deſpair of the cau 


1 


— 


of reform, proying triumphant. | 
The canvaſs I mention, is the object of the Propoſal with which 


this Appeal will conclude; and the whole, mdeed, is little elſe than my 
challenge in full form. Widely as we have hithertodittered in opinion, 


we mult on both ſides be perfectly agreed, that the queſtion is truly 


important. We ſay to the legiſlature, © Reform our repreſentation, 


that our conſtitution may ſurvive: they ſay * No: if you grant the 
reform, the conſtitution will be s#bverted. * his is, clearly, a queſtion 
for THE PEOPLE. And it is only by their acquiring on it a knowledge 
ſo complete, as to leave no heſitation on their. minds about publicly 
declaring their opinions, that we can hope for either the preſervation 
of our conſtitution, whatever it be, or for any tolerable tranquillity 
and unanimity in ſupport of a good government. k 25 
It has beenfrom a ſtrong ſenſe gf the importance of this great queſti- 


on, that I have endeavoured, in the preſent Appeal, to place it in a clear 


light, To ſuch as may think me in any particular milled or in error, 
the field of diſcufſjon is open, and I requeſt to be ſet right. At all events 


let not our country be deprived of truth, for want of mveitigation; 
nor let our pong Mee conſtitution - ſuffer by our ſilence : But, on the 


contrary, let us, 
D. 


- 


ke rational beir.gs, endeavour to aſcertain what ue 
ts ; b * * ; . þ 2 , . N | g 
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con F tution 15; Hke Englich men entitled to parliamentary repreſentati- 


on, let us inqnire what parliamentary repreſentation MEANS ;-like men 
born to freedom, let us be certain that we know in what freedoin CON- 


 $18Ts$+ and, like friends, neighbours, and chriſtians, let our amicable 


conteſt, animated though it may be with the ardency of argumentation 


and freely as we may uſe the honourable weapons of diſputants, yet 


be a conteſt in which it-ſhall'be manifeſt, that we only contend, who 
ſhall moſt effectually ſerve our common cauſe and country; and 


which party ſhall, in fact, confer on the other, the higheſt political 


obligation: And ſo ſhall this virtuous conteſt, whether we be ſerious 
or ſportive, whether the eye flaſh with fire or the chesk dimple with 


the ſmile of ſatire, be conducted in the true ſpirit of many candour 


and brotherly affect io. 1 
Hlitherto our adverſaries both in and out of parliament; either confi- 
dent of matchleſs ſtrength, or conſcious of inward weakneſs, as the 


. reader ſhall pleaſe to determine for himſelf, have very much affected 


the laconic in their diſcourſe. Within doors, the cauſe of reform has 


at different periods been pleaded in a ſtile of the moſt maſterly elo- 


quence, by a Saville, a Satobridge, a Grey, a Sheridan and a Fox; 


2s well as by a Richmond, a Pitt, and other ſincere patriots, whoſe 


arguments, drawn from conſtitutional rectitude and political expediency, 
penetrated with conviction every mind: They haye uniformly been 


anſwered by the laconic eloquence, of previous queſtions and votes. 


Me too, who have without doors exerted our reforming oratory, 

have by no means been ſparing of ſpeech; and, by much practice in 
drawing petitions, we are thought to have attained a tolerable knack, 
at making them unanſwerable. When, indeed, we addreſs ourſelves to 


- thoſewho do not abound either in the good things, or in the wisdom of 


this world,. we have no cauſe to complain of our ſucceſs : but when 


- 


We reaſon with our rulers, of litical righteouſneſs, temperance, and ; 
Judgment to come, all the anſwer we get, is, “Go thy way for this 


« time; when we have a convenient ſeaſon, we will call for the. 


Our counter-peritioning friends, by their coſtiyenels of words, might 
vety well paſs for humble dependents, paying their court to Felix; an 


whatever be the cauſe, they cloſely imitate the conduct, of all thoſe who 


being immediately intereſted in upholding the ſyſtem of rottenboroygh 
repreſentation, for their private emolument; would have us be it 1 
the conſtitution; and therefore avoid as much as poſſible faying any 


leve it is 
thing about it. Preſuming that any oppoſition to the reform of an evil 
which we hold to be of the greateſt magnitude and moſt fatal conſe- 
quence, ought, if it were but for the ſake of decency, to be ſupported 
by very ſtrong and very many reaſons ; we, in. favour of reform, deal 
gut arguments in plenty: In return, they give us © verily believes. 
We urge plea upon plea, reaſom upon reaſon, and motive upon motive: 


They tell us of unargued © convictions. We ſhower down upou 
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chem reiterated interrogation, enthymeme, ahd demonſtration {and 


wll the artillery of our logic: -thev cooly: give us in exchange, inferency 
 wyithout premrses. We. urge them vehemently- and +proveice them 


« to ſpeak of many things; Like the os: es facetious memo- 


ry, they like not this compulſion: © Give a reaſon on compulſion | If 
_ « reaſons were as plenty as blackberries, they would give no man a rea: 
« fon upon compulſion. ” Ir the warmth of our zeal, we appeal to 
the heart, the conſcience and common ſenſe, of every human being, 
and to that God who planted in the glorious garden of man's mind. the 
principles of reaſon, of juſtice, and of liberty: They very laconically 


call us quhverters of the constitution; and the, only | they, make, 
We are now to fee, whe- | 


is to..@ vote of a borough parliament.— r 
ther or not the challenge juſt given will induce, them to be more com. 
municative of their ſtores of political truth; and if they will have the 
charity to beſtow upon us for our inſtruction and guidance, any of thoſe 
reaſons which they have been ſo careful not to expend unneceſſarily. 


Leet us my friends, have but a fingle handful of their x EASO, and 


the Houſe of Commons ſhall be heartily welcome to all the. cenuio 
iim and © verily believes ” they can perſuade it to accept. That 
indeed was the right theatre on the occaſion before us, for gueh exhi< 
bitions; as, not ſetious confidence, but iiward muth, as already 
explained, was the ſentiment to be excited by the ſolemno- ludrico lit- 
tle drama of our Counter=petitioners.' The contemptuous infinuation 


of our inſignificance in numbers, and the ſolemn parade of their own 


vaſt ſuperiorixy; were tſierefore very properly introduced, in order to 
heightery the ridicule of the mitthmoving fact that was follow. They 


formally attack our petition igned by only ont, hundred and thirty 


aur good men and true, friends to liberty and reform; and they make 
this formal attack in a counter-petition, ſaying, rather than inſinuating, 
tha © very small number only are of our opinion; and in probf 
of this declarat. on, they exhidit to the Houſe their awn very numerous 
ſignatures, amounting to no leſs than | 
ders Reader, thou muſt. not laugh: By the rules of the ſolemng- 
ludrico, thou art required to keep thy countenance, and if thou ſmileſt 
tit ſhould be inwardly and the more particularly ſo, out of reſpect to 
thoſe miniſters of religion who, with graye faces, ſigned this ſerio-com- 
ico counter-petition, hatched and brought forth amongſt themſelves on 
a viſitation” day, | © 5 3 


lere then, for the preſent, we lay down the controverſial pen, to 


take its reſt, until our challenge have arouzed the champions of “ our 


< preſent ” ſyſtem of rotten-borough repreſentation, to brandiſh theirs 
 andgiveusa thruſt ora daſh, in return for ſuch as we have beſtowed upon 
them. If the writer, when the ſubject invited, have indulged in plea- 


fantries, his own. doctrines and conduct are equally fair game to 
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ninety Seven . verily belie- 
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325 d to the payment of parochial taxes, and that 
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„ | one” 


"woierhfut opponent whenever they ſhalt 2 ern 
ſmile or a laugh, and if any one will laugh him out of inen ry 


he ſhall receive his ſerious and moſt fincere thanks. 2 95 


Hawng on numberleſs occaſions made known his political aden | 
and never having in any one inſtance promoted the intereſts of party th 
the prejudice of the public, while the inherent rights of men, and the 
fundamental rights and liberties of his country have invariably been 
the polar ftar ol his political courſe; he has tlie ſatisfaftion' of 8 


_ there is not an Engliſhman who” may entertain towards him politic 


enmity, to whom he cannot with” propriety fay ; Your political 
© enmity is miſdirected: Turn it upon thoſe who have undermined 


tlie conſtitution of your country, whict I have toiled to ſecure ;— 


upon thofe who have violated your rights, 'which I have a thouſand 
tt mies defended and upon thoſe who have aimed the tha'ts of deftruc. 
© tionat yourliberties, which I, at the hazard of mix on, aud to the neg- 
© le& of my private affairs, have ſtrenuouſly laboured to preferve. Let 
poth of us ceaſe to liſten to the pompous nonſenſe of party, and the 

1 vile deluſions of faction; but, bound together by one intereſt, and 


one moral priticiple; to ſeek truth and promote juſtice, let us ſtrive to 


extend this bond of union, until it ſhall embi ace and ſecure e 
* we ops, egg we We e ee 3 | 


1 Sis n 1 have now to . is . from one. Eel | 


|  eifeylited in ſome parts of the South . Its object is > (PETE: be hn collect the 


blic opinion on the great queſtion * enn. | 15 is extremely 
api and is as follows; 1 93 2 


Iſt. To cireulate in every pariſh, * 8 Abtes f Th Mey G 


Hula as may approve thereof, a Paper in the form, No. 1. 


..2nly. To have the reſult publiſhed i in one new at leaft, by the 

perſon who collects the fienatures, and in the form No. 2; which 1 
ſhould be printed, and commun cated to every N > to for his 
es to the fit mentioned paper. wh 
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We, who | as kervatito ſubſcribed our names, 72 declare / it to be 
our opinion, that the Repreſentation of the people of Great Britain in 
te Conimons* Houſe of Parliament, is defective; and that it ought to 
be a according to the principles of our N Conſtitution. 


5 No, II. 
1 d0 hereby ed that in the pariſh of in the c coun hy 
2 there are FHouſeholders bab tants Who are a 


of them have 


"* * . — 


4 n— 


4 


2 


bene the- following Declrniona «We who have” Cg. f Sr de 11 
witpeſs-my-hand; thus. — dan nnn e N 


Mac III. uy 


Turns ting Ke and PROPERTY 3 and che means 


of perſerving them by a nn in tne * the "WV. 
in 1 n of Commons. 


"PRINCIPLES. 


T7 Fr PorTICAL LIBERTY the common right of al nations af} 
of all men. 


II. Tue political liberty of a #arion, is its power of elf erer 


ment. 
III. That nation is not 35 governed, which does not mate its mon 


laws, either in an afſembly of the people (only to be done in very fall | 


ſtates ) or by a Legiſlature, 'in' which the 18 iS FAIRLY | AND 
SUBSTANTIAT.LY. REPRESENTED. . ö 


IV. There is no representation, where chene is is no > free eleftim. i 


V. The conſtitutional legiſlature of Great Britain, conſiſts of Kings 5 
lords of parliament, and THE COMMONS JN PARKIAMEG'T ASSE Me | 


BLED. _ 


VL If a . go * of the Houſe of Commons be ſeated — 


by any other n eans than that of free popular —_— * 


| liberty of the nation has received a wound 


VII. If one half of the Heuſe of Commons were choſen by 


| foe | 
hundred electors, and the other half by foe hundred thousand, co 


mon right would be groſſly violated, and ie, hberty highly en- 
dangeted. | 


VIII. If a majority of that FER ſhould ceaſe to be elefted by 4 
majority of the men competent and entitled to elect, the nation would 


ceaſe, to be elf-governed; and, W its political r hs 


would be deſtroyed. 
IX. If, with impunity, either commoners could alk ſeats in the 


| -houſe of lords, or lords of parliament could uſurp an appointment to 
feats in the houſe of nen the conſt; tution . be ſhaken w 
its IN Ce DAE ie 


P 


p : * 
— 8 ww wc 


I * H Nonhrreur bnd of ur, Hot being # mere perſed 
nale büt a mciaſ enn neee ee 
. fentals be enjoyed: V iz. fe, es 

- aft; Fhey Maſt» be members of Moors which... 3 
Y ate They e e che ecke of 


Fr | th of eleckion muſt: not be x ſubject to any ja or 
Ae Nee of SUSPENSION. + * 


' MAXIMS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


. As fade ARTAS he” Human race by the prbduee of ths edits 
. Kom -year to eur; as ſhe lays' ire bythe tive oft "of ar 
ranging, according to the fucceſiion of the four ſeaſons; thoſe funda. 
mental operations on Wwhieh their very exiſtence depends; 3 and on 
which all the .comforts, conveniences, arts and elegances of life are 
Built; thus compelling the nations: to adopt an annual regulation ind 
ſuperintendence of their affairs; it is hereby clearly pointed: out by 
rovidence to every nation, not to elect a repreſentatiye aſſembly; for 
ſs than one ee revolution of the ſeaſons, called a year. 0 


e 


4 „ 9 not Th choſen "he 2 Ae term = | 


one year ; that ſo it my bein the power of the peaple, 299416 choo 


TEE EI 


any he meg their duty, 3 MB 


HI. But that the pus: {fiould” dt à new ce err year, 
is not only a matter of the higheſt political eæpedience, dictated by tlie 
us of nature; and of ſelf d. el bur it is a poſitive ripht,- eſſential to 
pdolitiral liberty; becauſe if a — —.— ſhouid continue for two years, 

or for three, or for four or for any longer term, then the riſing gene- 
tionz as they ſucceſſively,; by arriving at man's eſtate, become intitled 
.to ſhare. in the elect. on of leuiſſators, are denied a ſacred: birth-right, 
and'their poltical liberty, which is the source of all other rights. and 
liberties in civil society, is unneceſſarily wit Held and . 3 
Mas is palpably Ua. ee e e, 

IV. Tus SzypENNIAL* ACT SUSPENDS. THE. POLITICAL "TY 
any or TRE WHOLE NATION: FOR. SIX PARTS. LN; SVEN: OF 
e LIFE! 9 | p 


V. Political herty ought to be diſtinguiſhed fram legal kreten. 


N whole property and perſons are defended by the :/aws of a coun- 


2 Heats all perſons except the legislators, have legal protectian; and 
ucl 1 gal protethion was [ET complete under, the' late Koga 
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bhimſeit the sole legislator, to mjure 
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« whole THR 


TE LY 
Seile the (moſt — deſpot 13 Hh ſuffered none but 
s ſubjects: But Paliticaſ liber | 
befides-making legal protection cartain, initeadiof precarious, defends 2 
people even againit the legitlators themielves; for it thoſe uu make 1 
laws are annually chasen by the people, they are denendent on tlie peop 
they are then the sei vants inſtead of the maſters of their oountry; ang oe 
they: Will, of courſe, he its defence againſt N Wars, unyeecetfary 


taxes, and {unneceſlary Ls avg on perſonal liberty ; * Will wer 


enact phie Lowes of any kind ; 
VI. Where political liberty is ad e 
of the moſt cruel oppreſſion: and while any pf the people can pumſh 
private perſons who 1qb.or defraud them, either by oben force or un- 
der false prctences of a, few pounds, or of a few ſhillings; the Wwhole 
nation, without help. and without redreſs, may / be pill by a Miniſter 
and his corrupt ates, of juſt as Ja MILLIONS as they thalizbe 


pleaſed to take, _ as often as es be e 2 | 
GD; N 5, „ IEF 
| - FACTS. u 2 * 5 4 3 _ W 4 | 
The ieee particulars are extracted mn great.variety af S 


ſtated in a Petition which was entered upon the Journah of th ofthe Houſe _ 


of, Commons, an Monday the 15th. of May, 17933. 147 


I. That at the preſent day the Houſe of Commons 4 nat Gull 


and fairly repreſent the People of England. 4 


II. « Your petitioners complain, that the right of votingis 
« by no uniform or rational principle. aa 


III, « They affirm, that ſeventy of your Honoz fable Mem 
are "returned by thirty-five places, where the right o voting is veſted 
im burgage and other tenures of a ſimilar deſcription, and im which it 
« would be to trifle with the patience of your Honourable:Houſe; to. 
mention any number of voters whatever, the elections at the? pour 
< alluded to being notoriously a mere matter form. j 


IV. EiGnTy-FouR individuals do by their own redes r 
&« thority ſend ONE HUND RED AND FIFTY SEVEN of 'your\Floriouts. , N 
% able Members to Parliament. i . 


V. « Vour Petitioners are 7 that in zen to the e 

66 hundred. and 45 y Seven, one hundred and S more, making in the - 
HUNDRED A ND are fetürned to 

« your Honourable Houſe, not by 5 collective 93 8 880 thoſe whora | 


«th to repreſent, bur b recommendation. of seventy - 
CM KK y the * 


Ws powerfu 


widuals, added to the eighty-four above mentioned, a 
« making the total number of patrons altogether only one H xHEED. 


* AND FIFTY FOUR,, who return A e MAJORITY of 


« your Honourable one” * eee. 0 


cm). 


v. 1 —— every W 
Honcurable Houſe reſolve, 2 by your Journais, n 
s a high infringement upon the liberties and privileges of the Com- 
9 Great Britain, for any Lord of Parliament, or an Lord 
Lieutenant of any County, to concern themſelves in the el 1 of 
©, Members to — for the Commons in parlament. L- 


» « 'Your Petit oners inform your Honourable Houſe, and ave read 
4 1 it at-your bar, that they have the moſt reaſonable grounds 
« to ſuſpect that no leſs than one HUNDRED AND FIFTY of your 
7 Honowabie Members owe their elections entirely to PEERS; and 
& your Petitionets are d eee. to ſhew by legal evidence, that-FORTY 
* ns, in defiance-of your reſolutions, have poſſeſſed themſelves of 
©. ſo many burgage tenures, and obta med ſuch an abſolute and uncon- 
trouled command in very many ſmall boroughs in the kingdom, as 
4 to be enabled by their own pre ——_—_ return IT y- O NE 
4 af your. Hopourable Mem 
VII. At the commencement of that parliament which (within ths 
5 of old perſons now living) firſt suspended the elective fran- 
of the Englith nation, by the t iennial act, the national debt was 
little more than Baff a million: + At the end of this 1 year Bunde | 
dove four 5 and thirty three millions. t 
VIII. Mr. PiTT, when he became miniſter, found the intereſt of the 
_ Rational} debt eigbt millions, . forty-frve thousand, and fifty - five 
poumdt per annum. At the end of the preſent: year it will be fixteer 
| Snllions, two hundred and thirty seven thousand, and twelve pounds 
per annum. 80 that in fact, he will in five years, have more than 
1 Bubled the amount of all the perpetual taxes, that exe) hefore 
* 4 his St 78 . 
11 18 5 IX. the laſt yea ” (a year.in which e 
_ forty Gow ny millians Mn, t « has been diſtinguiſhed;:for the firſt 
| E time in the annals of this country, by 4 far greater expenditure 
« WITHOUT, than with the previous conſent of parliament, ” t 
X. It was moved to cenſure the miniſter for thus diſpoſing of pub- 
ie money z but the preſent Houſe. of Commons ſxreened him by 4 
vote; and the laſt Houſe of Commons permitted the ſame miniſter, 
with impuni ,to aſſert within its walls, that © the crown had a right 
* to land in ngland, foreign mercenary armies at its diſcretion, with. 
« out the consent of *partament ;” and both theſe Houſes of Commons 
ave granted him large ſums of money for numerous Barracks in dif- 
erent parts of the kingdom; 1338 Fudge Blackstone, in his 
ommentarigs on. the Laws A England, e the language of our 
eee ſays © the ſoldiers ſhould live intermixed with the 


„ + Sir J. Sinchair's Hiſtory of the Revenue p. 93. E 
. . ._.þ Morgan's Appen of 1797, P. 37, 375 42, 9% 4 
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cc ſhould be allowed. _ þ 


| ing the expences of government, muſt be Huenty-gix millions per an. 


In the ſame year Mr. Lewis, as firſt Clerk, and 8 


Fees, received in that form, and ſhared equally 5 | k g 
| — 
- Brotherteft Farm, July, 1797. * N — 


to accept the following. | 


an engine of the moſt "cruel oppreſſion. In ſuch a. ſtate of things, it 


- of private wrongs, provided they were able to ſupport the expence of 


nation, that is, every man in his public capacity, as a member of the 
_ ſtate, might be fleeced by grievous and ever-multiplying taxations, ; 


. (73). 
r people; 10 ſeperate camp; No. BARRACKS; no inland fortreſſes 


Xl. Should peace be obtained within the preſent year 1797, the 
future annual taxes, for diſcharging the intereſt of the debt and detrays 


num; excluſive of tithes, poor-rates, ar ꝗ all other public aſſeſſments, 
amounting to at leaſt ten millions per annum more. If the war continue 
debt and taxes muſt have an enormous increte. ry 


XII. In the 1796 the fees only paid at the War 
Office amounted to — 1 15 | 


= 
— 


Deputy Secretary at War, received as Salary, 1120 © 0. 
And as Fees, — > —= — - : 17318 69 
Total received, by one Clerk in Office, in one year 18438 6 3 
In the ſame Office and the ſame year, two Clerks ' FO ö 


who had retired, one upon a penſion of Fol. per | 
annum, the other on a penſion of 551. per annum, 
but who it ſeems were ſtill allowed to ſhare in the 


between them, — — — — 12020 18 8 1 
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© POSTSCRIPT. 
Inflead of the 6th. obſervation in p. 71, the reader will pleaſe | 


VI. Where political liberty ſhonld be wanting, law might berome + | 
might doubtleſs be in the power of private perſons to obtain a redreſs - 


going to law. But, while legal protection, on being paid for, might be 
thus had by one individual againſt another, and the criminal who toockæõxæ 
a few pounds, or a few ſhillings, might be puniſhed; yet the whole 


according to law; while the miniſters who contrived and executed the 
wrong, would obtain protection from puniſhment, and ſupport in 
their oppreſſions, by carrying on a traffic of corruption for places, pen- 
Hons, peerages, and other gratifications, with thoſe who, without any 
dependence on the people, ſhould hold the public purſe. . 
| ESI" $6. * } Morgan's Appeal, p. 54: 
| 12 | 


